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tJlVIL LIBERTY, ^f. 

S E c t i d N h 

the D E » I b Ni 

THERE are tw6 Caufed^ e^ehtlally 
diftind, thoagh often interwoven, 
hf which a free State may perifh* ] 
Theie are, external znA internal Violence : 
InvafiMs from abroad, or Dijfentions at 
Home : The Rage of foreign War^ or dcH 
meftic FaSion. 

After a dangerous and exhaufting War, 

Vidory hath at length reftored Peace to 

oar bleedbg Country, But in Tain the 

B Sword 
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S>yord X)f War is /heatb^d, if in Timeof - 
Peace the Poignard oi Lieentioufnefs and 
Fadiion is drawn, »nd madjy levei'd by 
many of our Countrymen, at the BreJifts of 
their Fellow-Subjecfts. 

To prevent the fatal Confequences ot 
this deluded or deluding Spirit, is the 
Purpoie of this Eifay t In which the Writer ' 
Will endeavour to trace the prefent State of 
I'hings to its general Foundations : By 
pointing out the real Bafis and genuine 
Chara*£ter iftics of true Liberty ; by unmai^ 
quing the .Pretences, and laying open the 
fccret Sources and diftindive Marks of 
Ueentioiyke/s and FaBion. 

As the political Principles here laid 
down and inforccd, will be found ftridtly 
eonneded with Religion and Morals % no 
Apology win be made for endeavouring te 
eftablifh the public Happinefs of Mankinel 
on the folid Bafis of Virtue^ which is th« 
Enjoikeifgion /(/J^.-^In this Point the 
Writer confirms himi$lf on the Ati Aority 
of aa ^ccetknt and learned Prelate, whoft 

political 
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political ReTearches were of likcTcndcncy. 
*^ As the Sum of htunan Happinefs is fup« 
^ pofed to confift in the Goods of Mind^ 
^' Body^ and Fortune^ I would fain make 
*^ my Studies of ibme Ufe to Mankind, 
** with Regard to each of thdfe diree Par- 
'' dculars J and hope it wiU not be thou^it; 
^* i&iiltjr or indecent in any Man, of what 
^' Piof^^ion foever, to ofier his Mite to« 
«* wards improving the Manners (I will 
*« add, the Religion) Heslth, and ProJ^ 
•* rity pf his Fellow-Creatures*/* 



SECT, n. 

Of the Nature of CivU Liberty. 

TO ibme it will doubtlefs appear t 
fuperfluous Labour, to fix the truo 
Idea of dvil Liberty ^ in a Country which 
bot^s itfelf yr^^, 

• Dr. BirkiUfs Mifi:.]^ xi8. 

B a Yet 
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Yet the Writer cfteems it a neceflaiyi 
ihough obvious. Talk: Not only that he 
may appeal to his Idea of it, thjis eftab-» 
liihed I but alfoi beeau& in the ^ ConduSi 
(at ieaft) if not in the fTntings of his 
Countryin^, it k^tas to have been fooie-^ 
times mi^al^ei^; ... 
. Thctu{tiir/d Likerty.oi Ma^f confidcrcd 
merely as a foHtary 4p4 - f^vdge Individual 
would generally lead, him to a full ; and iin^ 
boundtd Profetution of dl his Appjstites. 
Some Savages there are^ though few> who 
live nearly, if not altogether, in this brutal 
State oi Nature. 

Thefe laft Expreffions, it muft be con* 
feffed, are inadequate to their Subjed l 
For fuch a State df Man is WOrfe than that 
of Brutes, and, in the ftrift Senfe, is alfo 
contrary to Nature. For; Brutes lare cfl-i- 
dbwed widi unerring Inflindsi which Mitn 
poflfeffeth not i Thterefore fuch a folitary 
and wretched State is ftri<aiy unnatural i 
bccaufe it prevents the Exertion of thofe 
Powers, which his Nature is capable of at-^ 

tmnitig: 




C I V i t Libert y, -&c. t j 
gaining: But thofe Powers Society abn^ 
ptmcaUforfhiatoj^ion. ' 

Man i§ therefore formpd for l^ciety : 
That i§, Mali isfonhed for Intcrcourfe with 
M?n : Hence, through tl;c natijral Dc- 
vclopemeiit of the hufnan Powers, a Variety 
qf new W^tf* a Ncccflity fpi: |putud 
4i^ and diftind Propertks^ m^^ arife ; 
Ffom thefe, a new uicc^ttt as well as 
a frequent Dt/agreemenf apd Ci^;;^ of 
i>g/?r« inuft iijpitabiy enfue. Hence the 
Neceffity of ^rimg and ^/J? the p(^res 
of Man in the fopial 3;ate; by fuch egual 
Laws, as may compel the Appetites of each 
individual to yield to the common Good 
of alL 

Frpm this falutary Rejraint, ciyil Lir 
berty is derived. Every natural Defire, 
which might "in any refpea be inqoniift- 
cnt with the general WeaC is given up as 
$1 voluntas Tax, paid for the higher, more 
lafting, and more important Benefits^ 
which wereap ixoxa.Jociall.ife, 

• ^aS^^SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Of Licetttioufnefs and FaSiton. 

FR O M the Nature of civil Liberty, 
thus delineated, the Nature of Lken- 
ftoufnefi wiU eafily Be fijced: Being indeect 
ho other than <* Every Defire cany'd into 
** Aaion» which in any refpied Vibliaites 
" thofe equal Laws, eftablifhed for the 
" coirimon Benefit of the Whol6."' 

Thus, an unlimited Indulgence of Appe- 
tite, which in ihc/avage State is catted «a- 
iurHl Liberty^ in thd foetal State is ftiled 
Licentioufnefs, - 

' And Licentioufnefs, where its immediate 
Objeft is That of ** thwarting the Eiids 
*• of civil Liberty," is diftinguiflicd by'the 
Kame of JF"d^w«. ' " " 
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Civil. Lib* HT Y, fife, i^ 
SECT. IV. 

Unified La^t no permanent Foundation 
of Civil Liberty. 

THESE Remarks aro obvious^ am) 
ckar to evciy Man poflTcflod of th? 
common Degrees of Underflandmg. Le( 
U6 now coafider, '* What arc the perma^ 
^* nent Foundations of civil Lribcrty :" That 
is, in other Words, '* What are the eflfecr 
^< tual Means by which eycry Member of 
*« Society may be uniformly fway'd, im* 
^< peUed, or iiidi|t;:ed, to iacrifice his pri- 
f « vatc Defires or Appetites^ to the Welfare 
•« of the Public."— This isa Subjcd^which 
^eferves a particular Elucidation, becaufe 
in our own Country,: and oqr own Timcs^^ 
it ieems to have been much and dcfn^croujly^ 
iptftak<;n. 

It hath been affirmed as a firft Principle 

^ certain Writers, and hath been artfully 

9r weakly fuggefted by others, ** that the 

P ^ ^\ coercive 
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^« coercive Power of human Laws is (iiffij 
f* cientto fyftain itfclf: That the Legiflatof 
*« or Magiftrate hath properly no Concern 
f f With the private Qpinions, SentimcntSj; 
J« or Operations of xhe Min(} : And that 
^* Anions alone fall uhder the lcg;al Cogni- 
y^ eance of thofe in Power/t 

The Author of the Fabk of the Bees hath 

boldly laid down this ; which^ as a ruling 

Principle, pervades his whole Work. He 

profefles himfelf the Friend of Liberty : He 

-derides private Virtue, as the Offspring of 

Flattery, begotten upon Pride : He difcards 

Religion, as a political Fable ; he treats the 

Principleof Honour, as an empty Chimera i 

he recommends private^ Vices as public Be«^ 

nefits* ; and having thus leveled the whole 

Fabric of Manners and Principks i what, 

fio yon think, is the grand Arcanum of 

\m Policy, for the Prevention of fuch 

Crimes as would indanger the Grandeur 

jujd Stability of the State ? Why 5—** fe- 

* Fablt oftbi Bus, paffim* 

!f veil 



C I v.i L Liberty, &c. 17 
ff vcrc Laws, nigged Officers, Pillories^ 
^ Whipping-Pofts, Jails, and Gibbets*.** 
• ThisPrinciplc, of the Sufficiency of hu- 
man Laws to fuftain their own Efficacy 
and Power, without .Regard to the Opi- 
nions or Principles of Men, hath been,' 
at lead, inditedly held forth by other.. 
Writers, 

; An Author, who although a Jhtcere^ 
was certainly an . imprudent ^ Friend of 
Liberty! fpeaks in the following ambigu- 
ous Sales whieh, if not defigncd to im- 
prefs the Principle here called in Queftion, 
is at leaft very liable to be interpreted into 
it. ^^ It is fooliih to fay, that Govern- 
f< ment is concerned to meddle with the 
^* private Tioughts and Aftions of Men, 
«« whilethey injure neither the Society, nor 
f < any of its Members, Every Man is, in 
f ^ Nature and Reafon, the yudge and Dif^ 
" P^fi^ of his own domejiic Affairs I and, 
^ according^ to the Rules of Religion anc| 

* Eflay on Charity Schools, 
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** Equity^ every Main muft jcarry bis 0w^ 

*^ Conjbience : So that aekber lias the M^i^ 

«^ ftrate a Right to direii the prhute Be-^ 

** bffoiour of Men ; nof has the Magiftrate^. 

<< or any Body cl&, any Maimer of Power 

«^ to m^l People's Speculations^ no more 

«^ ^n their Dreams. Government being. 

** intended XoproteSi Men from i\\^Injuriet 

^* of one another^ and not to dire£fc them 

•* in their own Affairs, in which no one 

** is inter efied but tbemfehes i itispkinj, 

** that their Thoughts and domejiic Concerns 

** are exemped entirely from its Jurifdic- 

<* tion : In Truth, Men's Thoughts ard 

^« not fubje<a to their tmn yurifdiBion^'* 

— *^ Let People ahne, and they will take 

** Care of themfelveSf and doit^^: And 

^* if they do not, a fufficient Punijhment 

^r yiffiSX follow their iVi^/f(5?, without the, 

/* Magijlrates Interpojition and Penalties^ 

^^ It is plain, that fuch bufy Care and ofii- 

i« cious Intrufon into the perfonal Affairs^ 

*^ or private AMionSf Thoughts, and Imagi* 

<< nations of Men f has in it more Cr^^ than 



Civil LiBSRTY, &c. if 

f* Kintkejj: — ^Toy«tfrr^/wiri»anyManfar 
^ his Opinions^ Humours^ or the fafhion of 
'^ his Cloaths> is an Offence taken without 
•< being given."— *^ True and impartial Li- 
^^ berty is therefore the Right of every 
^' Man, topurfue the f$aturalp reafonabU^ 
^* and religious t>i<ftates of his own Mind : 
'^ To tbink what be willy and a£i as be 
*• tbhiksy provided he ails not to the Pre^ 
f ♦ judice of another*." 

Thefe Exprefiions are crude, inaccurate, 
and ambiguous ; leaving the thoughtful 
ileader at a Lofs for the Author's precipe 
and determined Meaning. For, firft, th^ 
may poffibiy imply ^ <« that the Magiftrate 
^' hath no Right to violate the Laws of 
<^ what is commonly called Religious T'ole^ 
'* rationot CArifiian Liberty} but that every 
** Man hath an unalienable Right to wor- 
*^ (hip God in that Manner which accords 
** to the Dilates of his own Confdence." 
In this Senie they are rational and true : 

• Ceti's Letters, N\ 6a. 

And 
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And to tEis Truth the Writer hath mpifc 
than once born public Teftimony *. 
' But, fccondly, they may imply, ^* that 
«* Thoughts, Speculations, Opinions, Prin- 
" ciples, however received and imbibed by 
«* the Mind of Man, have no Cofanexion 
i* with his Adtionsj at moft^ no Con- 
*«« hexion fo necefiary and ftrongas to give 
** the Magiftrate a Right to regulate them 
** by any Means whatever. That no Di- 
♦f redtion is to be given cither to the 
<# grown or the infant Mind i that, as every 
•^ Member of Society hath a Right to hold 
^ what Opinions and Principles he plea- 
«« feth, fo he hath the fame Privilege to 
*« communicate them to his Family ^znd 
«« CiHdren : That they are to think what 
«> they will, becaufe Thought's and Opi- 
f* nrons are a private and perfonal Affair ; 
^^ That the Magiftrate is 'only concerned 
f * to regulate their Anions." 

• 5cc Vol, of Serm^ ly, v, xn, 

Thit 
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This is not only a poffiWe Interpretation! 
Wut, in all Appearance, the more natural 
of the ty^ro. Fpr . it is not. here once Tug* . 
gefted by this Author, thzt^Opinians have 
any Ii^uence on Anions i bat rather^ tknt 
they concern nobody h\xt\Wm who hoUs 
them* Tis true, he fpcal^ of dieiii : as 
being reaJhmbUy and r/ligiotcs : But if they : 
be the mert Refrflt of private 'and fqrtui-f' 
tons Thought, unaided by the Regulations 
of civil Policy; I fee not why they miy Dot 
more probably be unreafonable and irreli*^ 
gious: Becaufe they are more likely to be 
modeVd by ruling Appttites than rational 
DeduSiton. 

At the lame time, it is but Jufiice to 
this Author to fay, that he certainly meant 
fiot (like the Author of the Fahle^ of tbi 
Bees) to difcard all moral Principles as 
groundlels and chimerical; whatever his 
Intentions #ere with Regard to Religion^ 
&ut his fjcpfeffions are ambiguous^ and 
J^ave been laid hold of by Men of thq. 
iiioft libertine Opinions: Therefore in 
" I what/- 
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whatever Senfe they wefc wrilten^ it li 
neceflarjr to oppoie tbem^ in diat Senie 
ift which they have been received. 

And farthcTt this is certain : That the. 

piincipk implied in thii fecond Interpreta-* 

tion hath pafled into a general Maxim iii 

this Kingd6m» among thofe who jpiqud 

themfdves on unlimited H^reedomoiTboi^it. 

Thefe Men have long and openly derided 

every Regulation of Opinion and Principle i 

have difcarded all moral atid religtoUs Li^ 

JlruSfion, under the defpif^d Idea of Pre^ 

Judice of Education i have laid it down ai 

their fundamental Maxim, ** That you arcJ 

«« to think what you will : Only to aS ho- 

*« neftly/V Not attending to thateflential 

Connexion which fubfifts between Thoughts^ 

Opinions, Principles, and Actions. 

Doubtlefs, any Society of Men, aiming 
at the Eftabl]{hment of civil Liberty^ have 
A Right to unite themfelves on what Con- 
ditions they pleafe. But it is the Psirpofe 
^ this Effay, to prove, by Reafonings 
confirmed by Fads, that a free Commu- 
nity 
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Civil LiiBftR ti^i ^r. ±j 
tity built on the Maxims above detivered^ 
cannot be a£/ong Duration : That the mere 
ioercive Power of human Laws \s not fuf* 
fident to Jhftain i{fe^< That there k a 
ftrong and unalterable CouneMum between 
Opimottszniji£f0M: Tliataccrt^ J^tf« 
h/ion of Principles is nectf&ry | to dteck 
the ielfifh Pailioas of Mzp, and pr^ent 
Liberty from degenerating iAto Lkenii9€fp^ 
nefs : And that ^^ a certain Syftem of 
'^ Manners and Principles, mutually fup-^ 
^^ porting each other, and pervading the 
^' whole Community, art the only pertoa^ 
"^^ neiit Foundation on whkh true civil Ld- 
^' bcrtycaaaJfifc.*^ 

The natural Appetites, Paflions^ and 

.Peiires of Man^ are the univerfal Foun-^ 

tain of his Anions : Without the Impulfe 

livhich he t^eoietTe^ from tio/e, he would be 

vtt pnce unfeeUng and inadive^ Confer 

quently, according to the State and Cha^ 

. ra&er of his Defix^, his Adions will natu^ 

ra/fy he good or evil i innocent, uicful, or 

td»ftru<3:i¥«w 

Were 
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Weffc thefe Defires univei^ally coincidefRt 
With the Welfare and Happinefs of bthersi 
no coercive Power would be wanting, as 
the Means of producing arid £)curing per-^ 
fed Liberty. 

Bat the acknowledged Ncfceflity of penal 
Laws affords an inconteftable Proof; that 
the unk-idled Deflns of Rfan atfe utterly in- 
confifteiSC wiA the Welfare and Happi^ 
nefs of his( Fellow Creatures; 

Whatever Means, therefore; are moft 
cffeftual in curbing ^nd fuidumg the fel- 
fifli Defires of Man, are the moft effedkual 
Means of regulating his ji^ions, and eftab- 
lifhing civil Liberty on its moft perma« 
nent Foundations* 

The merd coefdve Powei* of huiHaii 
Laws, without an afliftant Regulation of 
the Paffions indDefires^ is utterly inade- 
quate to the great Ends either of prhafe 
Happinefsor/«/MV Liberty « 

It cannot produce /mm/^ Happinefs to 
the Individual, becauie while it leaves hi« 
Mind open to be infefted by every unrufy 

Pajion 
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Pq^on thzt tnzy zvKe^ it for Aids him the 
GratiJkatioH : Thus it fets the diftra£tcd 
SquI at Variance with itfclf. The heft 
Confequence that can be hoppd for, is a 
continued Confli<5t. of Fear and Appetite % 
of a Dread of hunun Laws^ warring with 
inordinate zsidfelfi/h PaJJions. ^ 

It cannot be a permanent Foundation of 
public Liberty; becaufe while the Paflions 
are thus left without an inward Controul, 
they will often be too ftrong for Fear^ 
even where a legal Punifhmcnt is the cer- 
tain Confequence : For as they are fufFercd 
to fubfift in their full Vigour, and, when 
kindled in the Soul, are blind and head* 
ftrong, they will often carry away the 
whole Man ; will bear him down in their 
Grati^cation, even to unavoidable Deftruc^ 
tion. 

Still farther, and chiefly : Human 
Power cannot penetrate the fccret Recefles 
of the Soul, nor reach the dark Intentions 
of the Heart of Man, nor always be of 
Weight to combat the Strength oi Indi- 
C viduals ; 
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viduals : Hence Cunning will often ev^p 
and Force will often iie^, the coercive 
Power of the beft-formed Laws. Thus 
puilic Wifdom muft give Way to /r/- 
vate Gratification^ the Innocent muft be-* 
come a Prey to the Guilty i that is, iii 
other Words, Liberty muft be deftroyed, 
and Licentioufnefs muft triumph. 



SECT. V. 

Virtuous Manners and Principles the ' only 
permanent Foundation of civil Liberty. 

WHAT, then, are the permanent Foun- 
dationsj on which perfedt Liberty 
can arife ? — I anfwer, it can only arife 
on the Power of fuch a Sy^em of Man^ 
ners and Principles efFeftually imprefled 
on the hutnan Mind, as may be an in^ 
ward Curb to every inordinate Defire ; or 
rather, fuch as may fo frame and model 
the human Heart, that its ruling Defires 

may 
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tnay correfpond, coincide, or coalcfcc, with 
all the great and effential Appointments 
bf pikblic Law. 

The Nature of Man admits of this Im« 
provemcnt, though not in a perfeft, yet 
in a confiderable Degree. He is Wn 
with Appetites fuited to his own Prefer- 
vation, and the Continuance of his Spe* 
cies t Beyond this, he is by Nature at 
once felfP^ and foetal j compajfionate and 
refentjnli docile 9 either to Good or Evil\ 
and hence, capable of acquiring new Ha^ 
bits^ new t^aflions, new Defires, either to 
the Welfare or DeJiru£iion of his Fellow- 
Creatures. 

Virtuous Manners I call fuch acquired 
Habits of Thought and correfpondent Ac- 
tion, as lead to a fteady Profecution of the 
general Welfare. 

Virtuous Principles I call fuch as tend 
to confirm thefe Habits, by fupcrinducing 
the Idea of Duty. 

Virtuous Manners are a permanent 

Foundation for civil Liberty, becaufe they 

C 2 lead 
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lead the Pafliohs and Defires tbemfelvefi 
to coincide with the Appointments of 
public Law. The infant Mind is preg- 
nant with a Variety of Paffions : But it 
IS in the Power of thofe who are in- 
trufted with the Education of Youth, In 
a confiderable Degree, to determine the 
Bent of the nafcent Paffions ; to fix them 
on falutary Objeds, or let them loofe to 
fuch as are pernicious or dellrudkive. 

Here, then, lie the firft Foundations 
of civil Liberty : In forming the Habits 
of the youthful Heart, to a Coincidence 
with the general Welfare: In checking 
every rifing Appetite that is contrary to 
This, and in forwarding every Paffion 
that may promote the Happinefs of the 
Community : In implanting and improv- 
ing Benevoknce, Self-Controul, Humility, 
integrity, and Truth ; in preventing or 
fuppreffing the contrary Habits of Selfifli- 
nefs, Intemjierance, Pride, Difhonefty, and 
Falfehood : In teaching the young Mind 
to delight^ as far as is poffible, in every 

Virtue 
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Virtue for its own Sake : In a Word, in 
fo forming the Pleafures and Difpleafures 
of the opening Heart, that they may 
coaleice and harmonize with the Laws of 
public Freedom. 

Above all, This will give Stability to' 
civil Liberty, if the focial Pafllons of In- 
dividuals can be fb far extended, as to 
include the Welfare of the whoU Com- 
munity, as their chief and primary Ob- 
jeft. This Affedion is diftinguiflied by 
the Name of pukRc Spirit, or the Love 
of pur Country ; the higheft Paflion that 
can fway the human Heart, confidered as 
a permanent Foundation of true Liberty. 

* But in fome Minds the felfifli Paflions 
are ftrong, and the focial ones weak or 
wanting : And in the beft formed Heart 
incidental Temptations may arife, and 
overturn its pre-eftabliflied Habits : There- 
fore it i§ a neceffary Meafure for the Se- 
curity of private Virtue and public Free- 
dom, that virtuous Principks be likewife 
implanted in thq Heart, Such Principles, 
C 3 I mean. 
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1 mean, as may firengthen the good Ha«r 
bits of Thought and Adlion already con-? 
traded, by fuperinducing the I4ea qf 
Duty. 

Of thefe there are but thr^^^ which can 
fway the Manners of Men, and conikn^ 
the Foundation of civil Liberty. Thefe 
are Religion^ Honour, and nat\iral Cmfci^ 
^ence. The firft has the Deity for its Ob* 
jeftj the fecond, the Applaufe of Men\ 
the third, the Afprobation of our own 
Heart. The Frame and Situation of Maft 
admits of no other Principle, from whence 
the Idea of Puty can arifc. 

The Principle of Religion tends to thia; 
End of confirming civil Liberty, as it in-s 
duces the Idea of Duty-, and ur^es the Per-. 
forpfi^nce of it, on the Belief of a jufli 
pmnipo^ent, and all-feeing O o d i vvho ap* 
proves and condemns, will reward or 
punifti, according as our Thoughts and 
A<9;ions are Grood or Eyil. 

But, as the Means of rendering Re/i^. 
^ion, a firm Ally and Support of Liberty,^ 

. ' : ':'■■' ix 
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\t is neceflary that their Dilates fhould be 
coincident: That is, th^t the Thoughts and 
AdUons which Religion prefcribes as Du- 
ties, and forbids as Sins, fhould coincide 
with the Dictates and Appointments of 
public Law. In free Countries, this is the 
natural State of Religion; which com- 
monly either bends to the eftablifhed Laws 
of the Community, or nK)ulds them into 
its own Genius and Complexion. 

The Principle of Honour affords a con- 
comitant Support of civil Liberty, when 
properly directed. It works by a power- 
ful and univerfal Paffion, *^ our Fondnefs 
♦« ic^ the Applaufe of Men :" But in free 
Countries, this Principle is much more 
liable to abufe than that of Religion: 
Becaufe it is apt to be warped by the 
fafhionable and ruling Manners of the 
Times : For whatever is faftiionable is apt 
to draw Refpedl and Applaufe : Whatever 
is unfafhionable is for the prefent intitled 
only to Contempt. Hence the Principle 
of Honour becomes JluSluating and uncer^ 

tain 
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iain in its Nature, and therefore in its 
EfeBs: A Regulation of this Principle, 
therefore^ is of the moft important Con-* 
fequence; becaufe, if left to its own fan^ 
taftic Di(5tates, it will often endanger in- 
ftead oi ftrengthening the Foundations of 
public Freedoip. 

Th? third Principle^ that of natural 
Confcience^ which tends to confirm th? 
Eftablifhnient of Liberty^ is founded ia 
the Approbation of Qur own Heart. This 
Principle is ip one Refpeft independent 
pn the other two, but in another Reipedt 
feems to ftand intimately related to them. 
It is independent of them| as it neither 
looks out for the Approbation of God^ 
pot the Applaufc pf Men : It feems inti- 
piately related Ip thepi, becaufe,on a ftri<£l 
Examination of the human Fraqie, as 
well as the Hiftorv of Mankind, it ap- 
pears generally to bp the Refult of the 
one^ or other y or both. We tranfplant the 
acknowledged Approbation of Heaven and 
ih? 4PP^^f^ 9f -Mf^ i^to pur own Heart \ 
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and from this, through the fertik Power 
of Affociation, Iprings a new Principle 
of Self^Approbatim and Silf ^Reproof ^ as an 
additional Regulator of our Thoughts and 
Adtions. 

*Tis true, many Writers have refolved 
the particular Dilates of natural Confci- 
ence into an unchangeably Principle of 
Right and Wrong, arifing univerfally in 
the human Heart. There is no Doubt, 
but the general Principle of Self- Appro- 
bation or Self-Rebuke arifeth in an »«- 
^erfal Manner, in fome Degite or other : 
but as it appears from the Hiftory of 
human Nature, that tht particular Dic- 
tates of this Confcience ^ary with the 
other received Principles of the Mind, it 
is not neceifary to debate or dwell on this 
fpeculative Point : We may take it as 
a Trut^^/:onfirmed by Fads, that the /ar- 
ticular Didtatcs of patural Confcience will 
generally be founded 6p thofe of Religion 
^nd Honour^ 

Hence^ 
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Hence^ then, it appears, that this Prin- 
ciple of Confciehce ftands in Need of a 
Guide, in the fame Degree as thofe Prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. If it be 
founded on the Religion of a free State, 
it will generally coincide with the Prin- 
ciples of Freedom : If its Foundations are 
laid in the mere Principle of Honour, its 
Didtates will be fantajiic as thofe of its 
Parent ; and will therefore require a par- 
allel Regulation. 

Each of thefe Principles, fingly taken,^ 
is of Power, in fome Degree or other> to 
ftrengthen the Bafis of civil Liberty. Oa 
their united Influence, added to the Force 
of pre-eftabliflied Habits of Thought and 
Manners, public Freedom might feem to 
arife on immoveable and everlafting Foun- 
dations. 

But as the Nature of Man, et'^n in his 
moft virtuous State, is imperfeSi and m- 
conjifient i fo, in Spite of the moft falutary 
Inftitutions, fome DefeSis will intrude. 
Hence, from an unavoidable Alloy of 

Vice^ 
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Vice, civil Liberty muft ever be imperfe3 : 
A certain Degree of Licentioufnefs (that 
is, of private Will, oppofing the Public) 
will always mix itfelf, and in fomc De- 
gree contaminate the Purity pf cverjr Com- 
jBonwealth, 

Yet, while virtuous Manners and Prin- 
ciples clearly predominate in their E6feds, 
a State may ilill be juftly called fne. 

But in Proportion as thefe Manners and 
Principles decay, and their Contraries rife 
into Power and Adion, public Freedom 
muft neceflarily decline. For in that Cafe, 
the Paiiions and Powers of the human 
Mind are all fet in Confpiracy againft the 
Dictates of public Law. Hence unbridled 
Paffions will have their Courfe; every 
Man's Heart and Hand will be fet againft 
his Brethren ; and the general Cement of 
Society, which bound all together, being 
thus diflblvedj even without any exter- 
nal Violence offered, the Commonwealth 
through its internal Corruption muft fall 
in Pieces, 

SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 

An OhjeSiion conjidered. 

DOubdcfs, it will be objeded (nay, it 
bath been objefted) by the Patrons 
of unlimited Freedom of Thought, that 
This is indeed a Syftem of Sla'toery j that 
it is building civil Liberty on the Servitude 
' of the Mindy and {hacklmg the infant §oul 
with early Prejudice. 

In Anfwer to this plaufible Obje<flion, 

th« Writer replies (what he hath elfe-' 

where s^Jvanced ♦) <* That a Prejudice doth 

<< not imply, as is generally fuppofed, the 

<* Falfehood "of the Opinion inftilled, hut 

" only that it is taken up, and held, 

^« without its proper Evidence. Thus the 

' «< infant Mind may be prejudiced in Fa- 

jt vour of TrutA ^s well as Falfehood} and 

«< neither can the one or the other, thys 

<< inftilled, be properly called more than 

<« an Opinion.*' 

♦ Sermons p|i Education^ &€• p, jia, &c^ 

Farther ; 
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Farther : The infant Mind cannot re- 
main in a State of Indifference and [In- 
aftion, cither with regard to Habits of 
Conduft, or Principles and Opinions. Ha- 
bits, Inipreffions, Beliefs, Principles, of one 
Kind or other, the growing Mind will 
inevitably contract, from its Communica- 
tion with Mankind : If therefore rational 
Habits and Principles be not infufed, in 
order to preclude Abfurdities ; it is Odds, 
but Abfurdities will get the Start, and 
preclude all rational Habits and Opini- 
ons. The Paffions and the Rfcafon of a 
Child will put themfelves in AcfUon, how- 
ever wretched and inconfiftent ; in the 
fame Manner, as his Limbs will make an 
EifFort towards walkings however awk- 
ward and abfurd. The fame Objedion^ 
therefore, that lies againft inftilling ' fa- 
lutary Habits and Principles, will arife 
againft teaching him to walk ercB : This 
being indeed a Violation of the natural 
Frtedom of the Body^ as the other is of 
the natural Liberty of the PaiTions apd 

1 the 
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the ikf/W. The Confcqucnccs^ too, aire of 
the fame Nature i For fure^ a Child left 
to [the Direftion of his own Appetites and 
Reafon would ftand the fame Chance to 
grovel, in Abfurdities, as to crawl on 
Hands and Knees> and wallow in the 
M^re. 

Neither is there any Difference^ with 

RefpeA to the real and internal Freedom 

of the Mind, between Opinions inJliUedp 

and Opinions €augbt by Accident. For in 

Truth, the Mind cannot be compelled to 

receive any Habit of Thought, Principle^ 

or Opinion • Thefe may indeed be offered 

to the infant Mind, but the Reception of 

them is its own voluntary A<ft ; and is e- 

qually fo, whether they be prefentcd by 

fortuitous Incidents, or defigned Inftruc^ 

tion. AH the Difference is, that in the 

firff: Cafe fuch a Syftem of Habits and 

Opinions will certainly ariie, as tend to 

the Deftruftion of Society : . In the fecond^ 

fuch a S}rilem of Habits and Opinions 

may be infuied into the free Mind, a3 

will 
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will lay a fiuc aod bflxs; FcnHfacka cf 
public laber^ aad HnipMr<t> 

Naj) ifuKf DiSCacactcamidMjk, 
Refpea to die true Pmedm dim 
furely, that Wad om^ is dhr E^ ^ 
Reafbo, to be ai§w6p:d wt^ frm^ mrijkk 
adopts a Sjrflcm ai TbaapJt aa£ Aojcn^ 
foundfid oa the W^Mam ^ dae j(p«agg^ 
Society I nAa dam Tiamf vi^Jz. k iitf^ 
fered to be imcaakir t^^jt:^ wjr:% r^ui: 
vague and ramdom Oinj::xr/itjm ^£ fustm^ 
tor^d Infancy s — ThU, at kaft, at c^^x^^^ 
nant with die old Scoic PrikOC%.>t^ tuat 
** The wife Maa alone ti^tst^/^ 

Much hath beea tiA m e^n Tmom^ 
indeed^ coocmiiiig the For^ <)^ MMa§^Ud 
human Reafm: Tbe Wtiter trtitfli fmf 
vilUi^y other fi^ttcr i^r oq^^ if^ 
Powers* Bat to Hia k ^j^pt^t/ iixair 
diey art iapa^^}/ uaiumji^ <A ti^ 
Fnune and Teoor of t;^ hm^m^ Mok!^ 
who thick that mere iUoJim ie^ A <J^ii^ 
in Mux) h aort izt^san a F^./v cr of <i^ 
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ccming and chufirig the pfoperefi Meant 
for obtaining his. dejred EHds, whether 
thefc Ends be Good or Evih The Paf- 
fions, pre-eftabliflied Habits, and infufed 
Principles of the Soul arc the univerfal 
Motives to human Aftion. Where thefe 
point not to an End defired, Reafon may 
indolently exercife its Eye ; but can never 
find nor create an Obje<a, of Force fuf- 
ficient to put the Powers of the Soul and 
Body in Motion. Hence, human Reafon 
muft always receive its particular Caft and 
Colour from the pre-eftabli(hed Paffions, 
Habits, and Principles : will ever form its 
ruling Ideas of Good and Evil, Right and 
Wrong, Juft and Unjuft, from thefe great 
Fountains of human Adtion. 

The Hiftory of huraah Nature con- 
firms this Truth: Hence it is, that 
this boafted human Reafon is indeed fo 
poor and unprofitable a Pofleflion i being 
warped and moulded into that particular 
Form, which the varying Accidents of Cli-» 
mate, Soil, eftablifhed Manners, Religion, 

Policy, 
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Policy, bodily Frame, or prevailing Paf* 
fions and Principles, chance to give it. 

Hence, then, it appears, that the private 
Freedom of the infaiit Mind is not vio^ 
lated^ but dnly SreSled to its beft End, 
by early and falutary InftruSion. Hence 
it appears to be the proper Deftination of 
Man, that he fliall not be left to the Fol- 
lies of his own weak Underftanding and 
nafcent Paflions ; that he (hall not be left 
forfttitoujly to imbibe the Maxims of cor- 
rupt Times and Manners; Maxims which, 
fetting afide all Regard to theif fpecula-* 
tive Truth or Falfdiood, do lead to the 
Diflblution of Law and Freedom : But 
that he (hall be conduced voluntarily to 
adopt thofe Habits and Principles, which 
have been confecrated by the Approba- 
tion of the beft and wifeft Men, in every 
Age and Nation ; fuch, in particular, as 
are fuitable to the Laws, the Cuftoms, the 
Genius, of his own free Country; fuch^ 
in a Word, as are a fecure Foundation of 
fubli€ Liberty. 

D SECT^ 
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prevented all the Arts of Commerce, Ele- 
gance, and Luxury... 5. He ordained, 
that all, the Members of the Society 
fhould eat together, and partake alike of 
the fame coarfe Fare. . . 6. He eftabli(hed 
an occafional Community of Wives : So 
that a Wife was not fo much the Pro- 
perty of her Hulband, as of the Repub- 
lic, to the End of Population. . . 7. With 
a parallel View, he ordained a Kind of 
Community of Children : By This, no 
Father had the Care of his own Child ; 
which, on its Birth, was immediately de- 
livered over to the Officers of the State ; 
and was either preferved or deftroyed ac- 
cording to their Decree. . . 8. A conti- 
nued Attention to the Prefervation of the 
State, and an unremitted Preparation and 
Readinefs for defenfive War, formed the 
chief Employment of the Spartan State. 
..9. He committed the Cultivation of 
their Lands to a large Body of Slaves, 
who dwelt in the furrounding Country, 
were deprived of all the natural Rights 

of 
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of Men, and were often laid in Wait for, 
and butchered in pold Blood, by the young 
Men of Sparta*. 

Thcfe were the public and eflential In- 
ftitutions of the Spartan Republic : Many 
of them ftrange in their Nature ; yet form* 
ed for long Duration, through the Means 
and Principles on which they were eftab- 
lifliedr which we (hall find to be con- 
fident with, and corroborative of, the Prin- 
ciples of civil Liberty above laid down. 

The firft and beft Security of civil Li- 
berty hath been fliewn to confift «« in 
" imprefling the infant Mind with fuch 
« Habits of Thought and Adion, as may 
^' correfpond with and promote the Ap- 
^' pointments of public Law/' — This Se- 
curity was laid by Lycurgus, in the 

* This Enormity, praaifed with Impunity by the 
young Men of Sparu, hath been held unaccountable : 
But fecms to have been allowed on the fame warlike 
Prmciple with That other Allowance " of ftealing Vic- 
tuals." Both were probably eftablifhed as the Means of 
preparing them fcr the Exercife of Stratagem in War. 

^ Z decpeft 
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deepeft and moA ciFcdlual Manner, by 
the Mode of Education which he prefcrib- 
ed to the Spartan Youth. 

No Father had a Right to educate his 
Children according to the Caprice of his 
own Fancy. They were delivered to pub- 
lic OfEcers, who initiated them early in 
the Manners, the Maxims, the Exercifes, 
the Toils, in a Word, in all the mental 
and bodily Acquirements and Habits, 
which correfponded with the Genius of the 
State. Family Connexions had no Place : 
The firft and leading Objea of their Af- ^ 
feclion, was the general Welfare, This 
Tuition was carefully continued, till they 
were enrolled in the Lift of Men : To 
feciire the Manners thus acquired, they 
were prohibited from travelling into other 
Countries, left they (hould catqh Infedion 
, from ill Example : On the fame Founda- 
tion, all Vifits from Strangers* were for- 
bidden*. Thus were they ftrongly and 

* Plutarch, in Lycurgo. 

unal- 
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unalterably poffefled with fhc Love of their 
Country. 

Thefc.fevere Manners were confirmed 
by all the Principles that could ftrengthen 
them in the Mind of Man. ^ 

The Principle of Religion laid at the very 
Foundation of the State: For Lycurgus 
exprefsly oaodcled his Common-wealth 
on the Pretence of a divine Authority. He 
declared to the People, that its eflential In- 
ftitutions were given him by the Ora- 
cle of Delphi, which lie went on Pur- 
pofe to confult*. Again, after he had mo- 
deled his Republic, he. repaired once more 
to the facred Tripod ; and enquired, ^ 
" whether the God approved of the Laws 
^ he had eftabliflied." The Anfwer was 
in the Affirmative : And this Reply Ly- 
curgus fent to Sparta ^f-. 

This Principle was fo intimately blend- 
ed with that of the 8tate, that their 
Kings were at the fame Time the High 
Pfiejis of the Community J. — The Reli- 

* Plutarch, in Lycurgo. f lb. J lb. 

D 4 gion 
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gion and Power of an Oath was fo ftrongly 
imprcflcd on their Minds, that Lygurgus 
trufted the future Execution of his Laws, 
to That Oath which the People took, on 
his lafl> Departure from the City * :— An 
Oath, which proves, that the Religion of 
the Country was not at Variance with 
the Appointments of the State ; becaufe it 
obliged them never to depart from the In- 
ftitutions of L y c u r g u s . 

The Principle of Honour was not at 
Variance, but co-operated with and fuf- 
tamed That of Religion. Plutarch is 
very particular, on their early, and con- 
tinued Encouragement of this Principle. 
Their Songs (which made a Part of their 
Education) tended to inflame their Mindis 
with honcft Ambition. " Their Subjeft 
•* was generally the Praife of fuch Men 
" as had dy'd in Defence of their Coun- 
** try ; or in Derijion of ThoTe who had 
" ifhrunk from the public Service* The 
•' gld Men talked high of what they had 

^ Plutarch, in Lycurgo. 

** done; 
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*^ done: The younger Part echoed back 
«' their Song 5 declaring their Refolution, 
** not to difgracc the Valour of their Forc- 
«< fathers*." 

The Principle of natural Confcience was 
fo intimately interwoven with thofc of 
their Religion and Honour y that it aflfords 
a ftriking Proof hovf fSau- natural Con- 
fcience depends on thefe other Principles, 
If natural Confcience were in itfelf a well- 
regulated and fufficient Guide ; could any 
Thing have been more odious to its Dic- 
tates, than Projlitution^ Adultery ^ Thieving^ 
and AJfaJjination ? Yet all thefe did the 
fevere Spartans pradife, not only without 
Jtemorfe^ but with Self-Approbationi the 
infant Mind being before-hand modeled 
to this prepofierofus Syftem of imagined 
Duty. For> on the very ruling Principles 
of the State, their Daughters were de- 
bauched, their Wives were common, their 
Viftuals were ftolen, their Slaves were 
murdered -j-. 

* Plutarch^ in Lycurgo, f Ibid. 

Thus 
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Thus was thie famed Republic of Sparta 
ftrongly fortify'd> by the united and con- 
current Power of Manners and Principles^ 
all pointing to tht fame End, the Strength 
and Duration of the State: Of Manners 
and Principles, which, in their particular 
Application, feemed to facrifice the Hap- 
pinefs of Individuals to the Prefervation of 
the Whole : And while they were moft 
abhorrent from the Maxims of improved 
human Nature, fecured the Inftitutions of 
^favage Pdicy. 

From this View of the Spartan Com-f 
monwealth, thefe farther Remarks may 
naturally arife. 

I. It hath been Matter of Surprize to 
thofe who have written on this famed 
Republic, ^* by what Means Lycurgu* 
" fhould be able to perfwade the Spar-- 

tans, not only to change the Form of 
•* their Government, but to quit their pri- 
** vate Pofleffions, their Manner of Life, 
** the Ufe of Money, the Advantages of 
♦* Commerce, the Property of their Wives, , 
* 4 •• the 
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** the Cart of their Children ; and adopt 
*^ a contrary Syftem, fo abhorrent from 
" the Defires of civilized Man/' And in- 
deed, fuppofing the Fa&^ it Should feem 
a Paradox utterly unaccountable. — The 
true Solution feems of a quite different 
Nature. — Plutarch leads me to it.— 
f^ There is fo much Uncertainty (faith he) 
** in the Accounts which Hiftorians have 
" left us of Lycurgus, that fcarce any 
' *^ Thing is aflerted by one, which is not 
^^ contradided by others. Their Senti- 
^« menfs are quite different as to the Fa- 
^* mily he came of, the Voyages he un- 
^* dertook, the Place and Manner of his 
^^ Death: Butmoflof all, when theylpeak 
. *^ of the Laws he made, and the Com- 
*' mon- wealth he founded. — They cannot 
** be brought to agree, as to the very ^ge 
*^ when he lived.— Tim -ffi us conjedlures, 
«^ that there were two of his Name, and in 
*• different Times ; but that the one being 
•* more famous than the other. Men gave 
^' to Him the Glory of both their Ex- 

«* ploits,"* 
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'* ploits */'— Hence it appears, that the 
true Hiftory of this Lawgiver was loft 
in the Darknefs of fabulous and obfcure 
Ages : And that, as to the Beginnings of 
this Commonwealth, we have nothing to 
depend on, but the traditionary Rumours 
of a barbarous and lying Period. Now 
this feems to be fairly weighed down by 
the internal Evidence arifing from the Na- 
ture of the Eftablifhment itfelf^ For it 
was indeed •* the Eftablifhment of bar- 
^* barpus Manners, carried into Perma- 
** npncyby political InftitutionSf" That 
Mankind ftiould be carry' d back to jTSat, 
from a State of Humanity and Civiliza- 
tiom — ^thatthey fhould quit private Pro- 
perty, Money, Commerce, Decency, do- 
meftic Comforts, Wives and Children, and 
give them up to the Pofleflion of the 
Public, is aContradidtion to all the known 
Powers and Paflions of the humap Mind. 
To cffedt a Change of Government only, 
is a Work fufHcient for tne Abilities of 

* PlutarcH. in Lycurgo, 

the 
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the greateft Legiflator : But to overturn 
all the pre-eftabliflied Habits of the Head 
and Heart, to deftroy or reverfc all the 
fixed Affociations, Maxims, Manners, and 
Principles, of a whole civilized Commu* 
nity; were a Labour, which might well 
be ranked among the moil extravagant Le- 
gends of fabulous Greece. 

On the other Hand, to bring forward 
a Tribe of untaught Savages orte Degree 
towards Civilization^ and there to Jix them; 
—to affign equal Portions of Land to 
thofe among whom Lands lay in Com- 
mon ; — to introduce Iron Money, where 
no Money had been in Ufe ; — to prohibit 
Commerce, where Commerce was almoft 
unknown 5 — to make the Girls dance 
naked in Public, where they bad never 
known the decent Ufe of Cloaths; — to 
allow of Theft and Homicide under cer- 
tain Limitations, where Both had been 
pradtifed without Limitation ;^to make 
Wives at Times a public Property, where 
promifcuous Concubinage had prevailed ; 

to 
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to give Children a public Education, wherd 
no Education had taken Places— Thefe 
might all feem the natural and pradiicable 
Efforts oi^ Pagan Legiflator. 

Thus, the Formation of the Spartan 
Republic fecms clearly accounted for. A 
Tribe of untaught Savages were brought 
forward by Lycurgus one Degree to* 
wards Civilization and Humanity, and 
There fixed by fcverc Inftitutions. 

TheFiteof Agis, their patriot King, 
confirms this Solution. He, with a De- 
gree of public Virtue fcldom feen in any 
Station, attempted to bring back the cor- 
rupt State to its firft rigorous Inftituti- 
ons. But that which Lycurgus could 
eftablifli among .untaught Savages, Agi,s 
found impradticable, among a corrupted 
People. He was feized, imprifoned, and 
murdered by a Fa<ftion, in his Attempt 
to reftore Freedom to a degenerate Re- 
public. 

2. If the Argument here alledged be 
]\x% concerning the firft Inftitution of this 

Re- 
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Republic ; it follows (what, indeed, feems 
probable in its own Nature) that the 
jftroogeft political Inftitutions may be 
fi)rmedonthe favage State of Man. In 
this Period the Legiflator hath few or no 
prior Inftitutions to contend with; and 
therefore can fbrnv a. Syftem of Legiilation 
confiftent with itfelf in all its Parts, While 
the Lawgiver who reforms a State already 
modeled and corrupted, muft content him* 
ielf with fuch partial Regulations, as the 
Force of prior Eftablifhmcnts and public 
Habits will admit. 

3. The long united State of this Re- 
public affords a Proof againfl a political 
Maxim commonly received, •' That Divi- 
'^ fions are neceffary to a free State; and 
•* that inward Tranquillity is a certain 
'^ Symptom of its approaching Ruin." 
For, from the Hiftory of Sparta, it 
appears, that during the Space of at Jeaft 
five hundred Years, inteftine Divifions 
were unknown. This common and mif- 
taken Maxim (adopted by almoft all poli- 
tical 
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tical Writers*) hath been founded on 4 
Suppofition> that where Opinion is Jree^ 
it muft ever be divided. The Spartan 
Commonwealth prefents a clear Proof of 
the Reverfe : That Opinion may be free, 
yet ftill united. But this free Union can 
only be the happy EfFe6t of an early and 
rigorous Education; by which the grow- 
ing Minds of the Community are volun- 
tarily led, by public Inftitutions, into one 
common Channel of Habit, Principle^ and 
ABion. . . Plutarch tells us, that the 
Effect of this entire Union was fo confpi- 
cuousiri Sparta, that " the Common- 
<* wealth refcmbled one great- and power-* 
« ful Perfon, aSttiated by one Soul, rather 
<< than a State compofed of many Indivi- 
« dualsf." 

4. It appears, that the Inftitutions of 
the Spartan Republic were admirably cal- 
culated for each other's Support, while 

* Among others, by Machiavei, and Mqntes- 
<^1EU. t InLycurgo. 

their 
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their perfed: Union was maintained : And 
furt|ier, that when an Inroad was made 
into any one of them, the Ruin of thfc 
Whole was inevitable. 

** Its Inftitutions were admirably cal- 
** culatcd for each other's Support, while 
*^ their perfedt Union was maintained." 
Becaufe they tended ftrongly to prevent 
theory? Inroads of Temptation to the Mind, 
the very ^rji Ifnpulfes oi fel/ijh Pqffion. 
The equal Partition of Lands and Goods 
took away all Hope of Superiority in 
Wealth : The Introdudlion of Iron Money 
rendered Wealth cumberfome and untrac- 
table : The Prohibition of Commerce pre- 
vented the Materials of Luxury : The Ba- 
niftiment of elegant Arts prevented the 
firft Conception of them^ Their public 
Meals, eaten in common, cut off the Hope, 
nay, prevented the Defirc, of all private In- 
dulgence of the Palate, the Difordcrs of 
Intemperance. To fecure thefe rigid In- 
ftitutions, the public Education of their 
Children was ordained, left private Paf- 
£ fioix 
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iion (hould mix its Alloy, with the ngo« 
rous Appointments of the State. Thus 
the Republic was £0 round and compa£t 
in all its Parts, that it might feem to 
defy the Attacks of the moft powerful 
Enemy. 

^* But fuppofing an Inroad made into 
<« any one of its capital .Inftitutions, the 
" Ruin of the Whole was inevitable/' For 
its feveral Parts receiving their Strength 
from each other, were therefore mutually 
dependMt ; and the Whole being an au* 
ftere Contradiftion to the natural Appe- 
tites of Man, the leaft Inroad of Indul- 
gence naturally led on to mere forciWe 
Temptations. Thus, Inequality of Poffef- 
fions brought in Wealth and Poverty. 
Wealth brought in Luxury : Poverty gave 
Birth to Envy and Avarice. Licentiouf- 
nefs and Fa<a:ion thus crept in; and th« 
Fall of Sparta was inevitable. 

Yet even amidft the Decays of this Re- 
public, the Force of a rigorous Education 
efientially mixed with the Principles of 

the 
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the Sttte, WIS ilill confpicuous. The 
Power of Manners and Maxims thus ini- 
bibed was fo untradable, even in the 
declining Periods of the Spartan Common- 
wealth, that Philopoemen, after many 
fruitlefs Attempts to annihilate its Influ- 
ence, declared, '^ that the only effedtual 
** Method of deftroying Sparta, muft 
<^ be in dijfolving the Education of their 
. •• Touth */" 

This Analyfis is clearly confirmed by 

Plutarch in the following Paffagcs. 

«* Since we may blame the Lcgiflators of 

*« common Rank, who, through Want of 

'* Power or Wifdom, commit Miftakcs in 

^^ the Formation of fundamental Laws ; 

«* how much more may we cenfure the 

*« Condudbof NuMA, who, for theRepu- 

*< tation of his Wifdom only, being called 

<* by the general Voice of an unfettled 

<< People to be their King, did not in the 

^< firft Place conftitutc Laws for the Edu- 

*« cfttbn of Children, and Difciplipe of 

♦ Plutarch, ift Philopoem. 

E 2 '' Youth ? 
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«^ Youth ? For want of which. Men be- 
«' come fcditious and turbulent, and live 
«• not peaceable in their Families and 
«' Tribes : But when they are inured from 
** their Cradle to good Principles, and im- 
*^ bibe from their Infancy the Rules of 
<< Morality, they receive fuch Impreflions 
^* of Virtue, as convinces them of that 
** Advantage which mutual Concord brings 
" to a Conmionwealth. This, with many 
*^ others, was one of the Policies of Ly- 
" cuRGUs : And was of Angular Force 
<^ in the Confirmation and Eftablifliment 
«* of his Laws :" — ** Hence the Spartans ^ 
•^ having fucked in thefe Principles with 
^^ their Milk, were poffefled with a moft 
*^ reverend Efteem of all his Inftitutions : 
*' So that the Fundamentals of his Laws 
" continued in Force for above five hun- 
^* dred Years, without dny .Violation *." 

Such then was the Force of concurrent 
Manners and Principles, all, centering in 
one Point, impreffed on the infant Mind, 

♦ Comparifon x)f Nwma and Lycurgus. 

and 
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and continued by a Variety pf rigorous 
Inftitutions,— ^Thus, the Strength of the 
Spartan Republic, like the firm-compadlcd 
Weight of the Macedonian Phalanx, boro 
down every oppofing Power. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of the Republic of Athens. 

WE have feen the Force of Manners 
and Principles in the ftrong Forma- 
tion, the Unanimity y and Continuance of the 
Spartan State. We (hall now fee the Ef- 
fefts of the fTant of Manners and Prin- 
ciples, in the weak Eftablifhment, the un^ 
ceafing FaSiions, and early DiJ/blution, of the 
Commonwealth of Athens. 

It appears above, th^t Lycurgus, pro- 
bably forming his People in the firft and 
earlieft Period of Civilization, was thus 
enabled to eftablifh a perfedt Republic. 
Solon, on the contrary, having a cor-- 
P 3 r up ted 
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rupted People to reform^ could only infti* 
tutc fuch a kind of Government^ as their 
fre-eJlabKJhed Habits, Vices, and Forms of 
Polity could admit. 

Here we difcoVer the Foundation of that 
ftriking Remark of Solon hirafelf: ^*That 
*^ he gave not the Athenians the k^Ji Lavsr^ 
f« that could be given^ but the bejl they 
f * were capable of receiving ^/* 

The firft and ruling Defed in theln- 
ftitution of this Republic feems to have 
been ** the total Want of an eftablifced 
f < Education, fviited to the Qenius of the 
f « State." There appears not to have been 
any public, regular, or prefcribed Ap- 
pointment of this Kind, beyond what 
Cuftom had aqcidcntally introduced. Tis 
true, that the Parents often had Maf- 
ters to inftrua their Children ip the ^m^. 
najlic Arts, and in Mujic. Which laftjj 
in the ancieiit Acceptation of the Word^^ 
^ficluded Foem ^s well as Melody: Tis 
farther true, that the Poems thus taught 

♦ Plut, in Solon* 
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their Children, included often the great 
Anions, but withal, the Vices of Gods 
and ancient Heroes ♦. Yet in this firft 
and ruling Circumftance, in the Inftitu- 
tion of a free State, the Parents were 
much at Liberty, to do as feemed good 
to them. Hence, a difOmilar and difcor* 
dant Syftem of Manners and Principles 
took Place; while fome youthful Minds 
were imbued with proper and virttious 
Principles, fome with no Principles, and 
ibme with vicious Principles; with fuch 
<ia muft, therefore, on the Whole tend 
to (bake the Foundation of true Freedom. 

The fecond ruling Defeft in the Con- 
ftitution of this Republic, was the Eftab- 
lifhment of an unmixed and abfolute 
'Democracy. This naturally arofe from 
"the licentious State of Manners and Princi^ 
pks, which Solon found already preva- 
lent among the People. A virtuous Peo- 
ple would have been Content to have 

♦ Sec DiiTerUtion on Mufic and Poetry, Scft. v. 

E 4 Jhared 
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Jhared the Icgiflative Power with tbo- 
higher Ranks of the Commonwealth. But 
a licentious People naturally grafped the 
Whole, as the likelieft Means (in their de^ 
luded Eye) of gratifying their own un-^ 
bridled Paffions. Frora this partial Dif-» 
tribution of Power, the State was blindly 
ruled by the Dregs of the Communityt 
For Ali who were of Ability to maintain 
a Horfe, were admitted to the Rank of 
Magijiracy^, And all who were admitted 
to the Rank of Magijlracy were excluded 
from any Share in the legi/lative Power ^f. 
Hence it followed, that ^' All they whp 
^' poflefled the Legijlative Power ^ were 
^f fuch a? were not of jibility to maintain 
i '' a Horfer^'^ Pp not you defpife (faid 
^' Socrates to his Pupil Ai^ciBiApESi, 
^' who \yas afraid to fpeak in Prefence of 
^^ the Athenian People) do not you defpife 
f* That Cobler^ I do, reply 'd the Youth, 
^* Do not you (rejoyned the Philofopher) 
c^ equally contemn that Cryer, and yon 

f Plut, in Solon, f lb. 

^ Tentn 
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^* T'ent-Maker? Alcibiades confeffing 
^^ that he did 1 then faid Socrates, ^^ Is 
*' not the Body, of the Athenian Teopic 
V' compofed of Men like thefe ? And there- 
^* fore, when you dej^ife the Individuals, 
*^ why fhould ypu fear the fFAole^f'^^^A 
hopeful Tribe of Legtjlators I and fuch a& 
might naturally be fuppofed to ^ve Rife to 
that Licentioufnefs^ Difcord, and Ruin, in 
which they were foon fw^Uowcd up J 

From this weak and imperfedt Eftab- 
Ufhment^ founded on the Caprices of an 
ignorant, unprincipled, and licentious Po^ 
fulace^ ^1 the fubfequent FaSiions^ which 
ended in the Ruin pf this Republic^ are clear- 
ly derived. 

Even SoLONi the original Legiflator, 
outlived the Commonwealth he had form- 
ed* On his Departure from Athens, 
FaSlions immediately arofe* Pisi stra- 
tus, the firft ruling Demagogue, led the 
People } obtained a Guard ^ feized the 
CafUe; and ejiablijhed a T^yranny\. 

• JEliani Var. Hift. 1. ji. c. i. f Plut. in Solon. 

4 Wo 
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Wc need go no farther into the HiftorjT 
of thi* Republic^ for a Difcovery of the 
Canfes of its final Ruin. It is true^ that 
an imperfefl: Scnablancc of Liberty often 
appeared, anaidft the Faflions of fucceed* 
ing Times : It is triie, that Wealth and 
Luxury contributed to haftcn the Fall of 
Athens: It is true» that Pericles and 
Alcibiapes, in their Turn, while they 
fecmed to polifli the Manners, inflamed the 
Vices of the Populace ; and led them on 
to the certain Deftruvtion of the State* 
But for the Ruin of this Commonwealth, 
we need not have Recourfe to the Inroads 
of Wealth or Luxury, as the Caufes of it$ 
Diffolution. It refembled a beautiful EJi- 
Jice founded in Sand and Rubbijh : Where 
an uneducated^ an unprincipled^ a licentious 
Populace J ruled the State ; That State was 
deftined to the coiivulfive Struggles of Fac^ 
tion while it lived, and then to a Jpeedy 
Death* 
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SECT. IX/ 

Of the Commonweahb of Rome. 

LE T us now pafs to a Review of the 
* Common wedth of Rome : In the 
Hiftoiy and Fate of which, we (hall find 
moft abundant Proof of the Truths here 
laid down, concerning the Power of Man- 
ners and Principles, in the Prefervation or 
the Diflblution of publick Freedom. 

Montesquieu remarks finely, in his 
Difcourfe on this Republic, that ^' more 
*« States have perifhed, thro' a Violation 
^« of Manners, than thro* a Violation of 
^« Laws ♦.'* The Reafon (though he docs 
not affign it) appears evident on the Prin- 
ciples here given. He who violates eftab- 
li£hed Manners^ ftrikes at the general Foun^ 
(tation ; he who violates Law^ ftrikes only 
at a particular Part of die S^uperJlruSture of 
the State. 

* Gramdeur, i^c. 

In 
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In the Republic of Sparta, we have 
icen the original State of Manners and 
Principles confpiring ftrongly to the Pre-^ 
Jervation of the Republic : In that of 
Athens, we have feen the original State 
of Manners and Principles tending no l^fs 
clearly to its DiJJ'olution^ 

In analyfing the original State of Man»- 
ncrs and Principles in the Roman Comi- 
monwcalth, we fhall find a different and 
intermediate ^tatc of Things ; mixing the 
Strength of the Spartan, with the Weaknefs 
of the Athenianln^itxiLtxom ; tending firft to 
enlarge and aggrandize the Republic, and in 
the E^nd to corrupt and dejiroy it* 

The Manners and Principles of early 
Rome, which tended to enlarge and aggran- 
dize the Republic, were i> A Love of their 
Country inftilled into their rifing Youth : 
Formed chiefly on the Power of Cujlom 
and more particularly on the warlikeQ^nvx^, 
pf the State. Their Annals abound with 
fo many Inftances of this grand Paffion, that 
prefent Times ftand amazed, and with Dif- 
j&culty credit their Story, 2. Thi§ 
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2. this Paffion, founded on an earfy^ 
ttiough not a prefcribed^ Education, was fb 
ftrengthened by their religious Syftem, that 
till the fatal fentrancc of the Dodrinc of 
Epicurus, no Itomdn was ever known to 
have violated his Oath ♦. 

3. Their Principle of Honour coincided 
with that of their Religion. It was fb ftrong, 
at the Time of the firft Formation of the 
Republic, that the Punifhmcnt of Difgrace 
was judged fufficient to deter the People 
from a Violation of the Laws. «^ When 
«* a Delinquent was cited before the People 
** (faith Livy) the Valerian Law ordained 
«* only, that he fhould be branded as in^ 
«* famous "fy 

4. From the Truths laid down above, 
it appears, that the Principle of natural 
Confcience muft of Courfe co-operate with 
thefe, for the Confirmation of civil Free- 
dom. The Force of this Principle is no 
Icfs confpicuous in the early Periods of 

* See Montefq. Grand, des Rain. C x. Polyb. 1. vu 
t Liv. Hift. 1. ^ 

Rofian 
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Roman Liberty : It arofe even into a fero* 
clous Pride of Virtue, independent of all 
outward Tcftimony, which hath diftin« 
guiflied the great Names of ancient RoMe^ 
from Thofc of every other People upon 
Earth* 

5. To thcfe we muft add the Equality 
of Property, the Mediocrity of PoiTefllon^ 
the Simplicity of Life, which prevailed in 
early Rome ; all thefe were the Outworks 
that guarded the internal Strength of Man-* 
ners and Principles j and feemed, like the 
Inftitutions of Sparta, to promife an E^ 
temity of Freedom. 

But in Spite of all thefe Foundations of 
civil Liberty, there were three fatal Cir- 
cumftances, admitted into the very EfTenCe 
of the Republic, which contained the Seeds 
of certain Ruin : While the Tree feemed 
to Jlourijh in its full Growth and Vigour, 
Tbefe^ hke Canker-Worms^ lay eating, at 
the Root. 

The firft of thefe was the Ncglefl: of 

\ inftituting public Laws, by which the 

' ^ Edu^ 
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Education of their Children might have 
been qfcertained. This is juftly charged 
by Plutarch, as a capita Dcfcdt ia 
Nu^i a's Legiflation * : This Dcfeft, when 
once admitted into the Eflcnce of the 
State, could not eafily be reftify'd in 
fucceeding Times: The principle could 
only have been efFedually infufed, at the 
general Formation of the whole Mafs. 
In.Confequence of this Error in the firft 
Concodtion, the fupporting Principles of 
Freedom were vague and flu(5tuating : 
For Want of this preventing Power, the 
incidental Vices of a Parent were natu- 
rally tranfmitted to his Children, and 
thence to future Ages. The rigorous 
Education of Sparta was a ftron^ 
Check to the Pronencfs of human Nature 
towards Degeneracy and Corruption : 
Through This, every incidental Vice dy*d 
with its firft Pofleffor : V^hile the more 
lax Inftitution of the Roman Republic fuf- 
fercd every original Taint in Manners and 

* See above, Se£l. vii. 
I Principles 
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Principles to be transfufed into, anci ta 
contaminate, fucceedihg Times. 

* The fecond of thefe was « Their Priri- 
<* QV^Xtoi unlimited Conqtieft J* Their early 
Paflion for War arofe from their NeceJJi^ 
ties. On their firft Eftablifhment, they 
had neither territory nor Commerce : They 
lived by Plunder : Hence, the ruling G^- 
nius of the State was warlike: Their wgi*^ 
like Genius was unchecked by any other 
Principle: Hence, unremitted ExercifeS, 
unceafing Improvements in Difcipline, iii- 
crcafing Valour and Ferocity arofe. Thus 
they attempted to fubdiie^ and thus they 
fubdued the World. 

But fuch an Empire is utterly uniena-^ 
ble: Valour mzY acquire, but cannot ntaiH^ 
tain it. The Body of fuch a State is too 
enormous to be efFedually animated t?y 
the Soul. This is a Caufe of Ruin (o 
.clear, that it hath met every Writer^s 
Obfervatioa ^ and therefore needs no far- 
ther Proof. 

The 
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The third Principle of inevitable De- 
ftru^ion, which feems to have been in* 
wrougEt into thfc very Effence of the Ro^ 
pum Republic) was the fatal Principle of 
Change : This is a Caufe not fb obvious ; 
and therefore may require a farther Invef- 
tigation. 

Montesquieu hath juftly obfervcdi 
that one Caufe of the Roman Greatnefs was 
•* their adopting any Inftitution qr Cuftom 
<* of other Nations whom they conquered, 
** provided it was better than their own ♦.** 
It feems to have efcaped the Obfervation 
of this great Writer, that the fame Princi- 
ple of Adoption^ carried through every Pe- 
riod of the Republic, led the Way to its 
final Ruin. / 

For altho* in the early Periods, when 
Manners were fimple, and concurrent Prin- 
ciples were ftrong, this Spirit oi Adoption 
was confined to Cuftoms that were better 
than their own ; yet in the fucceeding Pe- 

♦ Grandeur ire C.i. ii. 

F riods. 
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riods, when Manners grew more relaxed^ 
and Principles were weakened, the fame 
Spirit of Adoption opened a Docm: for the 
Admiffion of Cuftoms that were pernicious 
Thus the Adnriflion ofCiange, which in 
the virtuous Ages led to the Greafnefs, in 
fucceeding Times brought on the Dejirui-^ 
tion of the Republic* 

The fagacious Romans foon found the 
Confequences of this Defed : They faw^ 
that through a Want of original, pre^uent-- 
ive, ^ and falutary Inftitutions, bad Man- 
ners were creeping infenfibly on the State. 
Hence the Creation of the Cenfors had its 
Rife : An Office, which immediately took 
Cognizance of the Manners of the Ci- 
tizens. 

But this high Office was ineffedlud in 
its End ; becaufe it had not Power univer- 
fally to prevent y but only in Part to remedy 
the Evil. Hence, while particular and 
deteSied Offences oxAy could be puniflied 
by the Cenfor, the Hearts and Manners of 
the People were laid open to a general Cor^ 

ruption. 
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ruptfM, from the fatal ' Principle of iVb- ^ 
vf/ty and Adoption. 

The Danger ariiing from this Principle 
manifeftly increafed with the increafing 
Empire: That Identity and Integrity of 
Manners and Principles, which is the Soul 
and Security of every free State, gave Way 
to Manners and Principles wholly dijimi^ 
lar. New Maxims of Life, new Principles 
of Religion and Irrcligion, of Honour and 
Difhonour, of Right and Wrong, picked 
up indifcriminately among the Nations 
which they conquered, by Degrees infufed 
themfelves into the Heads and Hearts of 
the Roman Citizens. 

Here, then, we iee the original Founda-^ 
tion of all the Mifery and Ruin which 
enfued. On the Conqueft of the luxu^ 
riousy immoraU and unprincipled Tribes of 
Greece, ^^ Romans^ having no /r^ewN 
i^e Remedy in the Effence of their State, 
of Courfe adopted the Luxury ^ the Immora^ 
Htiesj the -Irreligion, of the conquered 
People* . 

Fa ^^ It 
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** It feems to me (fays the excellent 
<* Montesquieu) that the Epicurean 
** Sc&, which made its Way into Rome 
*« towards the Clofe or the Republic, con- 
^* tributed much to corrupt the Hearts of 
'* the Romans. The Greeis had been in- 
*' fatuated with it before them ; accord- 
•* ingly, they were fooner corrupt, Po- 
7* LYBius tells us, that in His Time, no 
•' Greei could be trufted, on the Security 
"of his Oath; whereas, a Roman was in- 
/' evitably bound by it*/' — He adds, 
*^ Cyneas having difcourfed on the Efi^ 
" curean Syftem at the Table of Pyrr h us, 
*' Fabricius wiflied that all the Enemies 
•* of Rome might hold the Principles oi 
^'/ucbaSeafr 

Thus, as in the early Periods of the 
Commonwealth they had adopted the 
Virtues, in the latter Times they aflumcd 
. the Vices, of the conquered Natiojis. Thus, 
by unperceived Gradations, the fame Prin- 
ciple, •* The AdmiffionofCi&iJ/r^^, firftled 

* Grandeur &c. C* x, f lb* 

ii to 
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•« to the Greatne/s, and then to the Ruin 
*« of the Republic." 

All the particular Confequenccs that 
follow^, were occqfional and inevitable. 
The Rapacity, the Fadions, the civil 
Wars, the enormous Profligacy of Indi* 
viduals, the horrible Calamities of the. 
State; — ^AU thefe are finely purfued by 
MoNTESQyiEUj and were no more than^ 
l!ie natural and incidental Effects of this, 
general Caufe, *« The Lofs of Manners ' 
<* and Principles." 

Hence, the Progreji and Retreat of the 
Roman Power refembled the Flow and the 
Ebb of a vaft Ocean ; which, rowzcd from 
its Bed by central Concuflions, overwhelmed 
^xAforfook the Earths 
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SECT, X. 

How far tbefe FaSts can properly he ap'* 
fiydto the political State ^Great-Britain* 

THOUGH the Study of Hiftory be 
often inftruftive and ufeful, yet, in 
tone Refpeift, it becomes the Source of fre*- 
quent Error, even when it is written witfe 
Impartiality and Truth. This arifcth from 
a miftaken Application of hiftorical Fafts^ 
Errors of this kind are apt to creep in-^ 
to all Reaibnings^ on every Subje(ft, where 
Men and Manners are concerned: But 
they arc liable to infedt political Ke^onin^s, 
above all others. 

As the political Interefts of Men form 
the principal Subjeft of Hiftory, the Rea- 
foner on this Subjedt hath Recourfe to 
Fads, as the beft Support of his Ar- 
gument. Yet, the PoHtician feems, of 
. all others, moft liable to be miftaken in 
the Application of Hiftory to his own 

Purpofej 
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Purpofc ; becaufe the political Connex- 
ions and Interefts of Men are, above all 
others, complicated and various. 

Hence, as no two political Conftitutions 
were ever the fawe in all their Circum* 
fiances, though ^/w/Zir in maf^^ fo, all 
Argiimpat$ drawn from a partial Kefcm^ 
blance, muft be inadequate and inconclu* 
five; unkfs when it appears, that no other 
Circun^ances took Place, by which That 
partial Refemblance might be counteraSled, 
and its Effeds deftroyed. 

Yet, it hath been a PracSkice too common 
among political Reafoners, from a partial 
Refemblance between two States, to infer 
a total one \ and becaufe they have been 
Hke in fome Refpefts, to draw Conclufions, 
as if they had been Kke in all. • 

Much Caution, therefore, is neceflary, 
in the Application of hiftorical Fads; 
Without This, we (hall run into perpe- 
tual Error. Let us, then, remark fomc 
of the moft effential Circumftancps, in 
which the Conftitution of the Britijh State 
F 4 differ* 
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differs from thofc of Sparta, Athen8,| 
and Rome; and then draw fuch Con- 
clufions, ^s may be confiftent with thefe 
Diitindtions. 

• !• We may lay it down as a funda-r 
mental Truth generally acknowledged, that 
the /^///n:/j/ Cpnftitution of Great Bri- 
tain, in its main OutNne, is ietter modekd 
than thofe of Sparta, Athens, or 
Rome. The legiflative and executive 
Fowers are more equally balanced, and 
more clearly diftinguiftied. Now, if Laws 
^ould fupport thcmfelve?, it would follow, 
|hat this political State muft therefore be 
of longer D^rat^n. But as it hath bceft 
made appearj, that the Di^iration of free 
States dppgnds not fo much on their mere 
Fdrms, as on the Manners and J^rincipk^ 
Yrhi(?h fuppprt them ; fo, npthipg can be 
decided concerning the Duration of th^ 
l^ritijh State, ffom* its mere external 
Model. 

2. The Cbrijiifin HcHgiori, eftabliflied 
in Britain, is^^ io it$ owfl Nature, far 

fupe- 
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fiipcrior to that of thcfe ancient Common- 
wealths. The abfolute Perfedion and 
glorious Attributes of the Deity j the great 
Principle of univerfal Charity ^ the parti- 
cular Duties of Man to Man, thence re- 
fulting; the San<Sfcions of future Reward 
and Punifhment ; all thefe tend to purify 
and exalt the Soul, far beyond the Rites 
of ancient Paganifm : For This, even in 
its beft Forms, was ever built on the Hit- 
4ory and Examples of deify'd Men, whofb 
Lives had often been blotted with the 
moft flagrant Crimes; and therefore could 
never exalt the Heart of Man, beyond 
this weak Principle of Elevation. ^ — ^But 
as the Power of a Religion depends not 
only on its excellent Genius^ but on its be« 
ing effeElualfy imtreffed on the Mind; fb, 
no Conjfequence can be juftly drawn, from 
the mere i^n-^/^yi Excellence of its Na- 
ture. 

3. That Self-Confijlence, and perfeft Unity 
of Parts which diftinguiftied the Repub- 
lic of Sp ART A; cannot b? expeAed nor 

found 
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found in that of Britain* For the firft 
was the entire Work of a Angle Legifla-^ 
tpr^ ftruck out at one Heat i all i%% In- 
ftit^Uions confpiriog |o one Eind, and cen- 
tering (like the Radii of a Circle) in one 
fiflgle Point : To This, the outward Farm 
of Gpvf rnmcnt, the internal State of Edu-? 
catiOT"> of Religion, Manners ^nd Princi-? 
pleq, were uniformly fubordi^ate. But 
at the Time of the Revolution^ which w«fi 
the firft iEra of Britain's Freedonji, 
many prior Inftitutiona and Eilabliih- 
TO?nts, both in Religion and Policy, Man*« 
ners and Principles, had taken Place : Thefe 
l^ad been formed pn the fortuitous Events 
of Tin^e ; and had refulted frorp a Varie- 
ty of contending Parties ; of Power fluc- 
tuating at different Periods, between the 
Kings, the N^f4, tJie Priejhood, and tl^e 
Pe$ple. All thefe it was ijnpoijible for 
human Art to remove and new-inodd, 
without fliaking the State to its Founda- 
tions : Hence, though the Form of the Bn- 
tiJJ: Conftitution, civil and religious, be of 

unri- 
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unrivaled Excellence ; yet ip its very Birth 
it came attended with unalteraUe Weak- 
jjcfi. — It wanted that general Sclf-Confift- 
encc, that entire Unity of Parts, as well as 
of eftaUiibed Habits, Manners, and Prin- 
ciples, fuitcd to the Genius of the State, 
\yhich was the very Spirit and Support of 
the Spartan Commonwealth. In this Cir* 
cumf^ance, it appears likewife inferior to 
ih^ Roman Commonwealth; yet, perhaps, 
f}iperior to that of Athens. 

4. The Britijh Syftem of Polity and 
Religion, perfedk in its leading Parts, but 
imperfedtly united and fupported, is not 
vpheld in its native Power (like that of 
Sparta) by correfpondent andeflfedual 
Rules of Education. The Fundameptal 
Laws of our Country, the Principles and 
puties of Chriftianity, are indeed occafi- 
Dnally explained and taught, in a certain 
Manner and Degree: But it is in the 
Power of every Private Man to educate 
' bis Child, not only without a Reverence 
fQr TheCb, but in an abfolute Contempt 

of 
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of thcibt It is mudi in every Parentis 
Option^ whether he will imprefs his Chil- 
drens Hearts with fucfa Habits and Princi- 
ples as accord to the Genius of the State> 
or with Impunity fuffcr them to contraft 
fuch Manners and Opinions as tend to its 
DifTolution, A Circumftance pregnant 
with Danger to this free State: For 
hence^ Manners and Principles, its chief 
Support, are liable to be incurably per-r 
verted in the Heart, at that Time of Li£^ 
in which alone they can be effe£hiaUy im^^ 
preffed. 

5. Jn the important Circumflance of 
** the Admiffion oi Change^** or the ** Prin- 
ciple of Adoption,^ the Britt/h Conftitu- 
tion is contrary to That of Sparta 5 
and nearly on a Level with Thofe of 
Athens and Rome. — ^Foreign Commerce^ 
foreign Travel, new Manners, new Prin- 
ciples, new Modes of Drefs, of Amufe- 
raent, of Luxury, are here adopted with 
a, Degree of Avidity almoft unbounded. 
T-Happy AVould the Writer ^fte^n his 

Labour^ 
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Labburs, if this Principle, which in finm 
ReJ^e^s hath tended fo much to the bn-- 
provement of his Country, could in any 
Degree be checked by his weak Admoni* 
tions, fr6m degenerating into a Cat^fe of its 
DeJiruBion. 

6. The laft Circutaftince of Note, here 
to be remarked^ is *^ The Difference of Cha*- 
*^ rafter among the feveral Ikanks of the 
*' Community in thcfe ancient free States, 
«' and That of BritainJ* 

In Point of Knowledge and Ability^ the 
Difference was great between the Nobles 
and the People, in thefe ancient States : In 
BRiTAiNi the Nobles and the People (in 
their legi/lative C^pzcity) are fairly on a 
Level. When Alcibiades addreffed the 
Icgiflative Body of the Athenian People, 
he addreffed Coblers, Brafiersy Tanners, 
Tent-Makers. When the People of Ro m e 
retired in Difcontent to the facred Moun- 
tain, they were appeafed by the Fable of 
>he Belly, Head, and flands. A Lord of 
Parliament would make but a forry Figure, 
I who 
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who fliould come armed widi fucb an 
Apologue, for the Conviiiion oi 2l Britijb 
Houib of Commons. 

Again : In each of thefe ancient Re- 
publics^ the colleftive Body of the People 
were much of one uniform Charaifter j be- 
ing Inhabitants of the fame City^ and 
nearly on a Level with Refpedt to Em- 
ployment and Property, In Athens^ 
they were all Artifans or Trade/men : In 
Sparta and Rome, they were all Soldiers. 
A low Degree of Knowledge was their ge- 
neral Lot : For much Knowledge can only 
be acquired by much Leifure : which their 
Occupations did not allow. The People of 
Sparta were intentionally virtuous : Thofe 
of Athens were corrupt: Thofe of Rome 
were of a mixed Charadter, As thefe free 
States voted not by Reprefentatives, the 
Pxefence of the People was necelTary, in 
all Decifions of a public Nature : Hence, 
fuch a People, from their Ignorance, 
Wants, colledive Prefence, and Pride 
of Power, muft ever and fuddenly be 

fwayed 
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fwaycd by the Eloqiteiice of public De- 
iilagogues. , 

But the colieBroe Body of the People 
of Britain are of a Nature and Cha- 
rafter lefs uniform, and eflentially differ- 
ent. They may properly be divided 
into two Claffes ; '* The People of the 
*^ Kingdom ^^' and *' the Populace of its 

« citiesr 

The Populace of its Cities referable Thofe 
of Athens in moft Things; except only, 
that they are not poflejQTed of the legijla* 
five Power. For the Populace of Athens 
were ** aBody of Labourers and Mecianics, 
^« who earned their Bread with the Sweat 
<« of their Brows; too generally ignorant 
«« and ill-educated; too generally profligate 
•* in Manners, and void of Principle/* 

But the People of this Kingdom, in their 
colleSiive Body, are upon the Whole, of a 
quite different Charadlcr. For under this 
Title are propeiiy comprehended ** all 
«* Thofe who fend Reprefentatives for the 
^ Counties toParliament/' This Catalogue 

will 
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will include the landed Gentry, die bene* 
ficcd Country Clergy, many of the mdrc 
confiderable Merchants and Men in Trade, 
tke fubftantial and induftrious Freeholders 
or Teomen : A coUedive Body of Men, with 
all their incidental Failings^ as different in 
Chara<5ter from the Populace of any great 
City, as the-4/r of Richmond Hill from 
that of Billingsgate or Wapping* 

S E G T. XL 

Of the genera} State of Manners and Prtn-^ 
ciples, about the Time of the Revolutkn* 

AT this famed Period, it is evident, 
that the Manners and Principles of 
the Nation did, upon the Whole, tend to 
the Eftablifliment of Liberty ; otherwife. 
Liberty had not been eftablifhed. This 
Revolution was perhaps the nobleft public 
Reform that ever was made in any State : 
And fuch a Reform, nothing but the Pre- 
valence 
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vHefue of uprigbf Manturs and Principles 
could have effected. 

The religious Principle of Proteftant Cbri- 
ftianity feems to have taken the Lead^ even 
of the Love of civil Freedom, The Dread 
of Popery was at leaft, equal to That of tf r- 
bitr^ Power : The national Honour and 
Confcience (on the whole) co-incided with, 
and confirmed the Cbriftian Principle : 
Thefe three united Powers raifed Liberty 
to the brighteft Throne (he ever fat on : 
A Throne which nothing but their Contra-* 
ries c^njbake. 

Yet notwithftanding the unrivaled Ex- 
cellence of this civil and religious Eftab- 
liihment, there could be little Hope of 
its immediate and perfed: Efficacy. De- 
elaimers may exprefs their Wo|ider, that 
a Syftem fo perfect fhould not at once 
attain its End : But they who take a nearer 
View of the Manners and Principles of 
thofe Times, will rather fay, that the Tu- 
mult and Diffentions which inftantly arofc, 
were in their own Nature inevitable. 

G The 
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The Manners of the Times, tho' in the 
Main favourable to Liberty, were mixed 
with a grofs Alloy of private Licenttouf- 
nefs : And hence, fadious Meafures of 
Courfe arofe, from the Profpe<ft of Power 
or Gain *. The preceding Age had caught 
a ftrong Tinfture of Vice^ from the pre- 
valent Example of a debauched Court. 
The Education of Children was ftill left 
in an imperfeSl State : This great Revo- 
lution having confined itfelf to the Re- 
form of public Inftitutions ; without as- 
cending to the firft great Fountain of po- 
litical Security, *^ the private and efFeiSkual 
" Formation of the infant Mind-" 

The religious Principle, though chiefly 
confonant with the newConftitution, and 
indeed its leading Support, was in Part' 
at Variance whh it. — A numerous Body 
of Papijis held a whole Syftem of Prio- 
ciples diametrically oppofite tO' its moft 
cffential DiSates. — Another Body of Pro- 

♦ S«c E/limatiy Vol. L Part 2. 
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teftant Jacobites were at War with the 
Principles of the State : For they held 
an hereditary and unalienable Right of 
Kings, founded on certain miftaken Paf- 
fages of the facred Scriptures. — A third 
Body of Men, though they allowed the 
NeceiBty and Juftice of the Revolution,' 
On the Principle of an Abdication^ yet 
ftill i;etained an Opinion at Variance with 
the State : They aflerted an independent 
Hierarchy, vindicated a religious Intole-^ 
ranee 9 and on fome mifconftrued Pailages 
of Scripture, affirmed the Duty of a paf- 
Jive Obedience without . Limitation. — A 
fourth Body was That of fome bigoted 
Dijfentersy who not content v^ith a reli- 
gious Toleration which had been juftly 
granted them, aimed, on a miftaken Prin- 
ciple of Religion, to ered their own Syf- 
tem upon the Ruins of the eftablifhed 
Church. — r All thefe Parties held religious 
Principles at Variance with the Laxf^ of 
Freedom. 

O % The 
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The Principle of Honour^ tho' m maitjTy 
and great Inftances, co-operating with that 
of Religion ; yet when not founded on ity 
was often at Variance with it. This Prin- 
ciple, as it hath appeared in modern TimeSy 
was in its Origin chiefly Military. Hence 
it hath generally taken Cognizance of 
Adions, not as diey are jtift or unjufif 
but merely as they are Jplendid or mean^ 
brave or cowardfy : Thus, it overlooks att 
Laws, both human and divine : Hence 
unbounded Contempt of Enemies, furious 
Party-Rage, unlimited Refentment andRe-^ 
vengc, were' and ftfll are its favourite Dic-^^ 
fates. Thus it ha& come to pafs,^ that 
Honour often forbids what Religicm ap- 
proves; and approves what Religion fort- 
bids. This uncoiitrouled and dangerous- 
Principle mixed itfelf widi the Mcentio^ 
Manners of the Times : Hence, Attach-* 
ments^ Refentments,. and Party-Rage^ arofe^ 
andwereperfiftedin, eflentiallycontradiftory 
to the Principles of Freedom. 

Con- 
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Con&nant whh what hath been abovcf 
delivered, the Principle of Confcience did 
jnot correB^ hxxtjolhwed one or other of 
thefe various Principles, according to their 
Predominance and Power. And ^befe be- 
ing incijrably difcordant among thcmfelves, 
the national Ideas of Bight and Wroftg; 
Jfuft and Unjuft, which were formed on 
^befe^ could not but prove themfelves 
of the like motiey and di/kgreeabk Cwst^^ 
plexion. 

Here, then, we behold the natural and 
unavoidable Source of all the Diil^ntions 
that dilgraced the Kcigns of King Wil^- 
LiAM and Queen Anne. And while 
/bme affeft to wonder, how fo generous 
a Syftem of Religion and PoJity, fo no- 
ble a Cpnfiitu^n in Church and S«afi^ 
eouM fail to pfoduce pdvate Virtue and 
public Kappine&; we worn obtain an 
additiosaal Prwf of die trrefiftable Power 
of frenfiabUfhtd Moaners and Principles^ 
when at Variance with the Laws of Free^ 
^gm; We may fee, even to Demonftrjitiont 

3 im 
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that die Animojities of l!bofe Time4 were tiQt 

incidental^ but inevitable. 



SECT. XII. 

. Of the Changes in Manners and Principles 
through the fucceeding Times. 

TH E Acceflion of George the Firft 
feemed the iEra of perfed Freedom. 
And if an excellent King, at the Head 
of aij unrivaled Conftitution, coul4 have 
^ured Liberty j it had now been fixed oij 
immoveable Fpupda^ons, 
. Tbc Alloy of licentious Manners and con- 
(radiSory Principles which had tarnifhed 
the preceding Reign, ftill maintained theic 
Influence s But the declared and zealous 
Advocates for Liberty now affumed the 
Reins of Power, and began more cffedlually 
to combat thofe falfe Principles which vrerc 
fit flnmity with the State. 
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Would to God, tkefe intentional Friends 
of public Liberty had been as much the 
Friends of private Virtue and Religion! 
They virould not, then, have undermined 
the Foundations, while^they were building 
the SuperilTu6lure of civil Freedom. 

The Seeds of Irreligion had for fome 
Time been privately fermenting . But they 
did not break forth into open Growth till 
about this Period. — 'Tis remarkable, that 
JSujiNBT *, enumerating the Dangers by 
which the State was threatened in the Year 
1708, makes no Mention of Irreligion, as 
an Evil worth being obviated. But foon 
after, this Peftilence came on with a terri*- 
ble Swiftnefs and Malignity. 

The flavifh Principle of abfolutc iVb«- 
. Refiftancey and an independent Hierarchy f 
were ftill prevalent in Part, efpecially a^ 
mong the Clergy. To combat tbefe, and 
expofe them to the public Contempt, cer- 
jtain Writers were encouraged by Thole 

* Conclufion of his Hiftory. 
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in Ppxfrer, A vigorous and effed^al Attack 
was made on the Advocates fpr Defpodfoit 
Put in their Zeal a^aioft Tyraniiy, tbe& 
Writers fupplanted Freedom. 

They affiuled Superfiifion with fwrh Wea- 
pons as deftrc^ed Reiigion : They pppofed 
IfHokrance by Arguments and Ridicule 
which tended to fweep away all public 
l^^abiyhments: V^hile they only abned (per« 
haps) to contend for Freedom of TJbougAf, 
they unwarily dipped ^e Fo^ndatioQ of all 
ialutary Prmcipks *. 

Cato's Ldttersy and Ac Independent 
Wbigy among many other Trads of lefs 
Note, feem palpable Inftances of this 
Truth : The one was written in Defence 
<& civU^ the other pf reiigious Liberty. 
Yet botjj tended, in their general Tour, 
to relax thofe Principles by which alone 
Freedom, eidier civil or religiousi can be 
fiiiftained : By their intemperate Infults on 
l^tligipus InftitutioQS ; by their public and 

* See the Dir. Leg. of Mo^cs. Dedication, Vol. ii. 

ayowe^ 
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pics, (or. If you pleafe) Prgudjc^s iniHIle4 
^nto the infant Mirid, ai Ac necirflSiry Re^r 
^ktors of human Conduft : Bjr cxahing 
unaided 'human Reafon for beyond the 
Rank fhe holds in Nature : By dcbafing 
all thofe Affiftances- which the Wifdom of 
Ages had prefcribed and confecrated, as the 
neccfiary Means of cQrre6ting her vague 
and wandring Didatcs. 

While Thcfe Authors made this illrjudg- 
^d, and perhaps undefigned Attack, on the 
Foundations of civil Liber^ ; others made 
a ftill bolder and more fatal Inroad ; an4 
ppened a wider Door for Licentioufneji^ by 
an Attack pn Chrt/fianity itfelf. 

In this Lift of Enemies to their Coun- 
try, it muft be a Mortification to every 
Friend of Virtue and Liberty, to find the 
noble Author of the ChqraStertftics. His 
Morals were unblemifhpd, his Love of 
Virtue and Freedom inclifputable : But hj 
confounding two Things, which he faw 
^ciderftly unke^ thou^ ia their Nature 
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ejfentially dijiinguijhedy he polluted his Ar-- 
guments againft Intolerance^ with the groffcft 
Buffoonries on Chrijiianity. 

There is no Doubts but that the cur- 
rent Reafonings of the Times had brought 
him to a Habit of Belief, that all This 
was harmlefs Paftime. To this Purpofc 
he feems to fpeak himfelf. " 'Tis certain, 
** that in Matters of Learning and Philo- 
" fophy, the Praftice of pulling down is 
** pleafanter^ and aflfords more Entertain^ 
'^ ment^ than that of building and Jetting 
*' up. — In the literate warring World, the 
^^Jpringing of Mines^ the blowing up of 
'< Towers, Baftions, and Ramparts of Phi- 
'< lofophy, with Syjlems^ Hypotbefesy Opi^ 
*' nionsy and DoBrines into the Air, is a 
** SpeSlacle of all other the moil naturally 
'* rejoictng *. 

Thefe intemperate Sallies of Gaiety may 
lerve as a Comment on the Paflage already 
cited from Cato's Letters. They are a 
clear and concurrent Indication of the 

♦ Mifcell. iii. Ch^p* 1$ 
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ruling Principle of the Times ; when Opi- 
nions and Do&rines began to be derided 
as Things indifferent. The noble Writer 
was naturally led to embrace this growing 
£rrorof the Times, by a too flattering O- 
pinion which he had imbibed concerning 
unailiiled human Nature ; as being fufli- 
cient of itfelf to eftablifh the unerring Prac- 
tice of Virtue, unlefs beforehand fophifti- 
cated by fervile Inflitutions. 

The noble Writer, indeed, attempts a 
Vindication of this licentious Condudt, by 
on Appeal to the Praftice of ancient 
Greece and Rome. There, he teDs us, 
** Fhilofophy had a free Gourfe, and was 
** permitted as a Balance againft Super- 
*^Jiition. And while fome Sefts, fuch as 
** the Pythagorean and latter Platonic, 
** joined in with the Superftition and 
** Enthufiafin of the Times ; the Epicu- 
** RE AN, the Academic, and others, were 
^* allowed to ufe all the Force of fFit and 
^* /?4/7/^ry againft it ♦•" — This hath a plaur 

^ ^ Letter on Enthufiafin. 
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fible Appearajice: Yet I am perfwadcd^ 
the noble Author would have looked grave^ 
had he beca put in Mind of the Remark 
which Fabricius made on the JSpicurea^ 
Se<a:, " that he wiflied Jiici Principles to 
*• all the Enemies of Rome */' Or had 
lie recollcAed, tlrat when the srreHgioas 
Syftem of Epicurus prevailed iji Greece 
jand. Rome, the|e unprincipled and profligate 
States werp on the ]£»ve of their Jiefiruo 
tion. 

Soon after the Author pf the Charac^ 
terifticsy another more diffohite Writer ap-^ 
peared on the public Sta^. I mean, th? 
Author of '^ "The fable of the Bees.'' This 
Gentkman, as hath been obfcirved above, 
leveled bis Artillery oa the whole Fabric 
of Medals and Religion. His Syftem was 
diametrically oppofite to that of Lord 
Shaftesbury : The one was founded 
on the unaided Excellence ^ the other on 
the incurable Depravity of biman NaturL 
1^ now the vagrant Spirit of Irreligioft 
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was Abroad ; and the moft inconfiftent Pro- 
dudions were greedily (wallowed, provided 
only they difgraced Christianity* 

The Avidity with which diefe Compo- 
fitions were received, foon emboldened a 
focceeding Writer, to make a formal At- 
tack on the Religion of his Country : 
Chriftianity as dd as the Creation now ap- 
peared: In which the Gofpel was grofly 
Aiifreprefented, infulted, and dilgracedj 
and in Compliance with the ruling Malady 
of the Times, that/^rand^it^ Creature, 
** unaffifted Human Reajbriy' was vainly 
exalted to the throne of Eternal 
Truth f 

Other inferior Workmen in this patriot 
Amufement of blowing up the Religion of 
their Country, fuch as Woolston, and 
Morgan, I pafs unnoticed. 

In a iuccecding Period, and down to 
Ae prefentTime, the Evil hath increafed, 
and been compleated. For now, not 
only revealed but natural Religion hath 
httn publicly attacked, in the Writings 

of 
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of Lord BoLiNGBROKE : An Author w1k» 
flands convicted of defigned Profligacy^ ^ 
even on his own Confeffion. *^ Some 
** Men there are, the Pefts of Society I 
" think tbem^ who pretend a great Regard 
'* to Religion in general, but who take 
** every Opportunity of declaiming pub- 
** licly againft that Syftem of Religion, 
«* or at leaft that Church pftabliftiment, 
** which is received in Britain *." — You 
See, this patriot Writer proclaims his Ab- 
horrence even of Thofe who afTault the 
Out'-Works of Religion : And then, with 
Modefty unparalled, proceeds to blow up 
the Citadel. 

The laft of thefe patriot Worthies, by 
which the prefent Age ftands diftinguifli- 
ed, is the Author of *^ EflTays philofo- 
** phical and moral :'* Who, difdaining the 
vulgar Praftice of a particular Attack, 
undermines all the Foundations of ReK- 
gion^ revealed and natural i and with a 
Pea truly Epicurean^ diflfolves at once all 

* Difiert. on Parties. Let. x^. 

the 
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the Fears of the Guilty, the Cainforts of 
the Affii^ed, and the Hopes of the Virtuous. 

Such, then, hath been the Progrcfs of 
this public Evil J vvrhich hath proceeded 
almoft without Cognizance from the Magi« 
ftrate : Inftead of T6at, it is well known^ 
that fome of thefc public Enemies of their 
Country and Mankind were formerly pen- 
lioned, and others privately encouraged 
by Thofe in Power. How This came to 
pafs, and aggravated the growing Evil, it is 
now neceflary to point out. 
• We have feen above, that a Foundation 
was laid for this, in an ill-condudtcd Op- 
pofition to the Enemies of Freedom. They 
who were employed to fweep away fa//e 
Principles, imprudently ftruck at all Prin-- 
ciples. 

But beyond This, a famous Minifter af- 
fumed, and long held the Reins of Power. 
There feems not the leaft Foundation for 
the Charge laid againft him by his Ene- 
mies, " That his Defign was to inllavc 
^* his Country." Neither had he any 

natural 



ftsttural fiiclination to corrupt PrtfiSccs f 
Y*t ho rather chofc to nde by Thc&i 
than to refign his Power. Nay, perhaps 
he thought this ccwmipt Syftem the only 
one, which, under the Circumftances of 
Thofe Times, could fupport that illu-- 
ftrious Family, which was brought in> 
as the happy Support of Liberty. Far- 
ther, perhaps, he judged This the only 
poilible Expedient for prolonging a Peac^, 
/ which He thought neceffary^ till Time 

fhould wear out the falfe Princij^es, on 
which the expelled Family flill held their 
Influence in die Minds of the People.-— 
From Jhme or all of thefc Motives, He 
not only gave Way, to Corruption, but 
encouraged " it. Ta this End, Religion 
was difcountenanced : And Chrijiian Frin^^ 
ciple, which would have been the firmeft 
Friend oi Liberty^ was di^arded^ as th« 
Enemy of Corruption. 

In the mean Time, Trade^ Wealthy and 
Luxury inctt'dSitdi I Thefe, in their Ex^ 
treme^ having an unalterable Tendency 

to 
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to a Diflblutk)n of Manners and Principles, 
went Hand in Hand with the Progrefs of 
.Corruption 5 which, in its mo^ improved 
^tate, this miilaken Mini(ier left, as a laft«- 
ing Legacy to his Country.* 

The EfFbas of this eftabliflied Syftem 
of Corruption did not inunediately appear : 
But about the Year fifty-feven, they came 
to their Cri/!s ; advancing with the Ap- 
pearances even c^ public Ruin. 

That powerful Corredlrefs, Necessity, 
gave a temporary Union to all Parties, and 
a temporary Reftoration to the State.-f But 
from the Dedudion of Caufes here given, 
it was natural to expedl, that as foon as 
Danger ceafed, FaBion would arifc. 

It follows alfo, that it muil ariie on 
Foundations widely diflferen;t from Thofe 
in die Reigns of William, and Anne. 
For the Diffentions of thefe pa/l Times 
were chiefly founded in falfe Principles : 

♦ See the Eftimate, &c. Vol. ii. p. 204, &c. 
i See ib. Vol. i. p. the laft. 

H Thofe 
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Thofe of the prefent Age, on a ff^ant df 
Principle. 

For the falfe Princif^les which diigraced 
the Proteftants of the laft Age, are variifh- 
ed. The miftaken Interpretations of 
Scripture, on which the Jacobite, the Tory, 
the bigoted Dijfenter, founded their various 
Pretcnfions and Attempts, are /^^w held in 
. general Derifion : A Pi'eacher, of what* 
ever religious Congregation, who fhould 
now advance thefe obfolete State^Hetero- 
doxies, would be the Contempt of his wifer 
Audience^ 

Nay, what is mofe, thefe falfe PriftcipleS 
tending to Defpotifm, are generally ba- 
nifhed, even from the Breafts of the Clergy^ 
except only a very few of the moft aged. 
For the Bifhops being appointed by the 
Patrons of Liberty, have been fuch as held 
Principles confiftent with the Freedom of 
the State : And much Caution having beea* 
required of them, and ufed by them, in 
tlie Appointments of their Clergy> the 
general Complexion of this Body hath 

changed 
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changed from That of being the Enemies^ 

to That of being the Friends of Freedom. 

Much it were to be wifhed, that along 

• with the Tares^ the W'beat had not alfo 
periflied. But the general Syftem ofMan-- 
ners being relaxed though refined \ * and 
"Education ftill left more and more imper^ 

fe£i ; the Principle of Religion being unhap- 
pily defiroyed among certain Ranks, and 
weakened among others ; -f — That of £fo- 
nour being thus left to its own fa//e and 

fantafiic Dictates ; $—■ -and Confidence natu- 
rally following the Whims of its untutored 
Parent i — Licentioufinefis and Fa&ion^ 
founded on a Want of Principle^ cannot but 
arife, and fland among the ** leading Cba^ 
" rasters of the prefient Times J* 

* See the Eftimatc, Part i. f lb. % lb. 
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SECT. XIIL 

AntQitg what Ranks ^ Licentioufnefs arid Fac^ 
tion maymoft probably beexpeSled. 

TH O U G H this Want of Principle^ 
muft naturally infcft every Rank of 
Men> in a certain Degree ; yet fome Ranks 
ftand more expofed to it than others. 

And, that we may give as little Offence 
as poflible, while we fpeak the Truth, let it 
be obferved, that all Orders of Men being 
born with an equal Tendency to Virtue ot 
Vice^ their adopting the One, or falling 
into the Other, depends chiefly on thd 
Temptations to which their Rank exp6fe$ 
them. 

Let us confider the Temptations to Li-r 
centioufnefs and Fa^ion, to which th6 
leading Ranks ftand expofed. 

Wealth and Power give Opportunities 
of Indulgence^ Indulgence naturally in- 
flames Appetite.— Flattery awakens Con- 
tempt; and Contempt weakens the Fjear 

of 
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of Offence or Shame. — Laws which bind 
litde Men, are often too weak for Great 
cnes.-~Leifure, when not dignified by 
fiiitable Accomplifhments, ends in Idk- 
^efs ; and Idlenefs is the Parent and the 
Nurfe of licentious Folly. To fuch Temp- 
tations do the Great ftand expofed, in the 
important Article of Manners. 

With Refpedt to the Principle of Reli- 
gioHj their prefent Situation is no lefs unfa- 
vourable. Diffolute Opinions flatter their 
difordered Paffions : Nor will th^ ever 
want Sycophants, to prefent this alluring 
Bait to their Defires.| — The Maxims of 
Irreligion are now fo generally eftabliflied 
among Thofe with whom the young Men of 
Fafliion converfe, that they muft be pecu*- 
liariy fortunate, if they efcape the Infec^ 
tion. Wherever This Taijnt is given, the 
Principles of Honour and Confcience be- 
come vague and ineffe^ual, if confidered 
as the Supports of Liberty. Certain 
Delicacies of perfonal Condudt they may 
produce; but can never rife to an un- 

H3 biaffed 
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biafTcd and fteady Profecution of the public 
Welfare. 

Another Circumftance unfavourable to 
the public Virtue of the higher Ranks 
prefejits itfelf. Their Situation leads them 
to expeStp and to claim, the great and /«- 
crative Offices of the State. I need not 
here point out, how ftrongly This tends ^ 
to betray then^ into the Extremes of fel- 
fiih Views, , Ambition, Party-Rage, \Ji^ 
centioufnefs, and Faftipn.* 

Add to all thefe Confiderations, their 
frequent and long-continued Meetings in 
the Capital ; A Circumftance whjcb, from 
the powerful !Eflfe(9:s of free Communication^ , 
cannot but inflame all thcfe Caufes of po- 
litical Diffentipn. 

. If wc next examine the State of the 
Populace qf t\iQ groat Cities, we fhall find 
that Their Situation naturally ejcpofes them 
tp fuch Temptations as lead to fadious 
Cpndu<a, \yhen ngt early fortified by a 
virtuous Education, They are often urged 

* &9f the llftimatc, &c, Vol, \. Part 2. 
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hyfTant; of which, Djfcontenf znd Envjf 
are the inevitable EfFedls. They are let 
loofe to every Impulfe of Appetite, by fre- 
quent Opportunity and Secrecy of Adlion : 
They are tempted by wicked Examples ; 
inflamed by evil Communication and in- 
toxicating Liquors : And though the in- 
duftrious Mechanic may fometimcs efcape 
the Infedlion; yet the Life of the ««- 
ittJiruSted Poor in great Cities, is too com- 
monly a horrid Compound of Riot and 
Diftrefs, Rapacity and Thieving, Proftitu- 
tion and Robbery, Wickednels andDefpair. 
Now if this Body of Men be indeed, 
what Candour itfelf cannot deny, *^ too 
*^ generally ignorant and ill-educated ; too 
^* generally profligate ia Manners, and 
*^ void of Principle ;*' it follows, ^^ that 
** like the Athenian Populace of old, they 
^* muft be liable to the SeduSiion of artful 
** Men ;" the ready Tools of every unprin- 
cipled Leader J who may choofe to miiguide 
them, to the Ends of Licentioufnefs and 
^aSiion. 

Jl 4 But 
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But '* the People ^ Great Bri- 
** TAIN, as above diftinguifhcd,* are of 
^ a Chara<Jier eflentially different from 
'^ both Thefe. The landed Gentry, the 
** -Country Clergy, the more confiderablc 
** Merchants and Men in Tradp, the fub-^ 
*« ftantial and induftriotis Freeholders and 
^^ Teamen,* poffeis a »7/^ii? State of Life,* 
which guards them from nmny oi thofe 
Temptations that furround the higher and 
the lonver Ranks, Their imoiginary Wants 
zrt fewer than thofe of the Great : Their 
real Want$ are fewer than thofe of dbe 
Poor : Hence Their Appetites are lefs in- 
flamed to Evil.— Their Education gene- 
rally feconds this hapj^ Situation, in a' 
certain Degree : Though imperfeft, it is ' 
commonly more confiftent with the main 
Outlines of public Law, than that of the 
fuperior or inferior Ranl^.— Their Prin- 
ciples of Religion confirm this Educa-^ 
tjon : They ftand not generally expof^d 
19 the Infeftion of diflblute Opinions.] 

* Seep. 87,' 88. 

Their 
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Tlicir. Sentiments of HMour and Coti/ch 
ence are moft commonly built on the 
DoShines of CbriJiianity.-^Thim Numbers 
and their Station conipire to exclude them 
from a general Claim to Ae lucrative Of- 
fices of the State. Their eolleBive Know^ 
ledge is of iiifficient Reach to prevent 
their general SeduBion to the Purpofes of 
Licentioujhefs : Thtir Dijperfion, andnu^ 
Life, prevent thofe continued and unrc- 
flrained Copimunications, which are al)]ke 
fatal to private and public Virttie. ^ 

Let not the Writer be mifonderilood. 
There are Examples of Integrity and Dif- 
honour, of Virtue and Vice, among all 
Degrees of Men. He only points out the 
Circumftances which naturally tend, upon 
liie Whole, to form the feverai Ranks 
into thefe diftindt Charafters. 

From this View of the feverai Ranks, 
it follows, that although ** The People of 
^* this Kingdom" muft inevitably partake 
of the various Manners and Principles of 
the Great and the Populace^ with whom 

they 
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they at Times communicate ; though they 
be fubjeft to the common Failings of 
Men, and to the incidental Inroads of 
Licentioufnefs from higher and Itnver 
I-ife; — yet upon the Whole, and confi- 
dered as one coUeSive Body, they ftand 
comparatively clear of riiany Temptations 
to Vice ; and therefore muft naturally be 
kaft expofed to the Influence of Licentiouf- 
nefs and FaSiion. 

One Confequence, arifing from their 
mfperfony muft not pafs unnoticed. It 
not only prevents the general Depravation 
of their Manners and Principles, but like- 
wife prevents their uniting in large Bodies^ 
upon 2\\Jlight Occafions, Jlence, though 
they are apt to doubt ^ nay to be alarmed, 
on ihtfa£iious Clamours of the Capital ; yet 
they are not rowzed into ASiion, but pn 
fngular and important Emergencies, 

To conclude; They are a greats but 
quiefcent Power ; on whofe colleSiive Know^ 
ledge and Integrity, the Freedom and Fate 
of this Nation muft fnally depend, Jn 

the 
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the laft Age, through the Influence oifalfe 
Principles, pre-eftabliihed or infufed, they 
had well-nigh ftiaken the Foundations of 
Liberty * : In the prefent, thefe miftaken 
Principles being no more. They are now 
*^ the firmeft Bulwark of Britain'^ 
'^ Freedom:' 



SECT. XIV. 

Of the moji effeSlual Means of deteSiing ' 
Licentioufnefs and FaStion. 

WHERE Faaion is founded on falfe 
Principles^ it is eafily deteSled, be- 
caufe it is generally avowed* It implies no 
moral Depravity f but only an Error of 
the Mind ; And he who holds this Error, 
is not naturally ajhamed of it, becaufe he 
holds it as a "Truth. 

' But where Fadlion is founded on Li- 
CJIjtioufnefs and Want of Principle, it 

♦ See ^boye, p. 91. 

cannot 
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cannot be fo eafily dctc<ftcd : For as it 
impKes a moral Depravity, it will naturaljy 
attempt to veil itfelf ; smd to this End, 
will afTumc the Garb and Appearance of 
Freedom. 

The favourite Subjeft of its Clamours 
will be the Mifcondu£i of Thofe who go-- 
vern. And in a Country where Liberty 
is juflly ranked among the greateft na- 
tional BlefBngSr the mdl plaufible Pro^ 
tence of Fadtion wili be, *^ to load the 
*' executive Power with the Charge of 
'* Defpotifm.** 

In every free State there will frequently 
occur certain Subjefts and Meafures, *^ of 
'^ doubtful Expediency.'* Thcfe, in the wide 
Field of political Contention, may juftl3r 
he ftiled ** the debateable Grounds:' On . 
thefe doubtful Points, even thie Friends 
of Liberty may fometimes differ : There- 
fore the Patrons of FaAion will naturally 
lay bold on thefe, atf the moft fuccefsful 
and effoAual Means of State Diflra<aion :' 
Becaufe Thus, they may hope to mingle 

with, 
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with, and to pafs for the Friends of Free* 
dom. 

When therefore fuch doubtful Meafures 
become the Subject of political Conten-* 
tion ; it may be difficult to determine, from 
die mere Circumfhmce of Opinion, who are 
the Friends of Liberty, and who the Abet- 
tors of Fa^on : Becauie, in thefe PoiotSr 
there may be an incidental Diffiarence of 
Opinion, even amoi^ the Friends of Li- 
berty tlvemfelves. 

A much furer Determination may be 
formed on die Manner and ConduSf of die 
diffenting Party : For the Friend of Liber- 
ty, having no ielfifh Views, will be rational, 
honeft, equitable, in the Profecudon of his 
Wifhes. He who is a(3:uated by the Spint 
of Licendoufnefs and Fadion, will be irra- 
tional, difhoneft, iniquitous. 

Let us, then, endeavour to particular* 
rize theie diftin£tive Maris or CbaraSUrs <^ 
Thus (hall we beft be able to determiner 
«< wh are the Friends of Liberty, and wbo^ 
•^ the Abettorsoi Licentioufnefs mdFaefion:' 

SECT* 
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SECT. XV, 

Of the Cbaradlerijiic Marks of Liberty* 

THESE which follow, arc perhaps 
fome of the cleareft CharaSleriftics 
of the Spirit of Liberty: By which the 
Friends of public Freedom, though diffen- 
tient from any Meafure of Government, 
will^ be evidently diftinguifhed. — Each of 
thefe Marks may feem decifivey even when 
Jeparately viewed : But to do Juftice to this 
'Argument, it will be neceflary to confider 
and weigh them in Union ; becaufe as they in 
Part depend on each other, they will illujlrate 
each other, and at once receive and give ad- 
ditional Confirmation, 

I. ** The Friend of Liberty will endea- 
*• vour to preferve that juft Balance of 
** divided Power, eftablifhed by Law, for 
** the Security of Freedom/' — Becaufe the 
public Welfare is the leading Obje<3: of 
his Wifhes; and can only be efFeiaually 

obtained 
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obtained by the Prefervation of fuch a 
Balance. 

This will be the general Aim and End 
of the true Friend of Liberty : This End 
will be profecuted by fuitdble Means ; and 
its Ridlity will be confirmed and illufirated 
by thcfe which follow. * 

2. " He will be attached to Meafures, 
** without refpeding Men.*'— Becaufe the 
Paffions and Interefts of Individu^s ought 
to yield to the public Weal. 

3. ** He will be generally felf-confiftent; 
** both in Speech and Aftion." — Becaufe, 
the public Welfare being the uniform 
Objed' of his Purfuits. This can only 
be fteadily and efFedlually promoted, on 
clear and uniform Principles. 

4. ** He will not attempt to inflame an 
"ignorant Populace againft, their legal Go- 
*^ vernors." — Becaufe an ignorant Populace 
are, in all Cafes, unqualified to decide on 
the Meafures of Government. 

5. *^ His Debates, either in the Senate, 
** or from the Prefs, will be void of un- 

" diftinguifhing 
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<^ diitinguifhing and injurious tmputationff 
•' on any whole Bodies of Men, who may 
*' differ from him in Opinion.** — Bccaufe, 
Trudi and the public Welfare being his de* 
£red End, he wiU clearly kc, that others 
have the fame Right o£ apptwing^ as Him- 
felf hath of difopproving^ the Meafiires of 
Government. 

6. ** He will not induftrioufly and indif* 
'^ criminately defame the private Charaders 
** of the. Individuals who differ from him in 
'* Opinion.'* — Becaufe Calumny thrown on 
Individuals is a ftiU more aggravated Crime, 
than that which is promiicuoufly aimed at 
Bodies of Men. 

SECT. XVL 

Oftbefirft chm-a^eriftic Mark ofUcentumJ^ 
nefs ondFaSHm. 

THOUGH we have feen, that the 
Patrons of Fa^on will attempt to 
mix and confound themfelves widi the 

Friends 
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t*riends of Liberty ; yet, in Spite of their 
Pretences^ they will be dctefted by the 
following charadtcriftic Marks, which 
will ftand in clear Oppofition to Thofe of 
Freedom. 

Thefe, like the former, may feem fuf- 
iiciently dccifive, even when feparately 
viewed : But to do Juftice to this Argu- 
ment, it will in the fame Manner be ne- 
ceflary to conjider and weigh them in TJnion : 
Becaufe, as they in Part depend on each other ^ 
they will illuftrate each otber^ and at 
once receive and give additional Confirma- 
titm. 

I. •* The Leaders of Faftion (being na- 
** turally of the higher Ranks*) would 
** aim to eftabliih an arifiocratic Power i 
** and injlave both Prince and People to their 
" own Avarice and Ambition." 

. Thus, if any Set of Men had in for- 
mer Times been in Power ; and while in 
Power, had opprefled tmbarrafled Ma- 

* See above, Se£t. xiii* 

1 jeftyj 
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jcfty; had tlireatefted the f^rince with 3 
general Refignation; had thtft intimidated 
him to their own Purpofes ; had by thefe 
Means ufurped the legal Prerogatives of 
the Crown; and applyed them rather to 
the Support of their own Injiuencey than 
to the public Welfare : — 

If the legal Privileges of the People 
had fared no better in their Hands :— If 
Thefe, too, had been fwallowed up, in the 
great Gulph of ariftocratic Power :r~If the 
Members of die lower Houfe, while they 
feemed to be. the free Ite^rdentativres of the^ 
People, had been in Truth, a great Part 
6f them, no more than the commijjioned 
Deputies of their refpeBive Chiefs^ whofef 
Sentiments they declared, and whofe In- 
terefts they purfued. — 

If fucK a Set of Men, as foon as they 
had loft their Influence, fhould now -rail 
at the Privileges of the Crown, as the En-^ 
gf nes of Defpotij&n, though they had been 
formerly allowed by the Wifdom of the 
State, as the occnfional Securities of Freedom^ 

If 
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if they ihould now abfurdly magnify 
and exalt the Privileges of the lower 
Houfe, beyond the Limits prefcribcd by 

a free Conftitution: If their Pretence 

fhould be the Vindication of the People's 
Rights; while their real Motive wm 
*' the Rejioration of their own exorbitant^ 
** Power ^ founded on an expeSied Majority 
** of their own Dependents : — 

If this Condudt was purfued by any 
Set of Men, they would ftand convicted of 
a clear Mark of Licentioufnefs and Fa3ion. 

Such would be their main End or Pur^ 

pofe : And this End would be purfued by 

fuitable Means: Thefe Means, confidered 

in Vnion^ wotdd ftill farther confirm and 

illuftratc the End they aimed at : And 

thefe Means would be fuch as foUow. 
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SECT. XVIl! 

AJecend Mark of Licentioufnefs and FaStton^ 

'* r-w-A H E Patrons of Faftion would be 
" A attached to Men, to the Negkd: 
« of Meafurcs/' 

- If the fame Men, when * formerly in 
Power^ fhoufld have cljftinately adhered 
to each other m every public Debate an4 
Opinion j (hould, have execrated every 
Man^ as the Enemy of his Cpuntry, who 
difTented even in the flighted Artjycle of 
political Belief : 

If on any fud^en Change in the.Foun-^ 
tain of Power, a more generous Syftem 
of Govemiyient fhould have taken Place : 
— If the Sovereign had aimed to unite all 
honeji Men of ali Parties^ and had invited 
them to co-operate for the Welfare of their 
Country :— 

If thefe IVln» determined ftill to enr 
grofs «11 frisii^c Power, ihould threaten 
l(>t^ Suv<«iii§u (as tiiey had efTedually 

threatened 
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threatened his royal Prcdcccflbr) with a 
general Refignatioa :—- 

If their Leaders fhould be taken at their . 
Word, ajid unexpectedly llripped of all 
Power arid Influence : — 

If oa this, ih^ ClanK)urs of ihci*" atten*^ 
dant Poj[>ulace ihould arife ; ♦ aod for the 
Sake of the public Tranquillity, Overtures 
fhould be made by the Prince to die Dif- 
ednteftted':-.~-If die Jhme Principle fhould 
itiU predominatib, and Demands in Favour 
^ Mm fhould be die kddmg ObjeBkn of 
^dct^mmodati^n :^^^ . 

\i thefe Demands fhoidd be not only ir- 
rational in their RinfU but exorbitant and 
oppreffive in their Degree ; requiring ** 
JSpterd R^oration of All the Difcontented, 
and a gmerat Difmifion of all who were in 
Power, tho' of known Fidelity to their 
King tmd Country :— 

If fuch fhould be the Condudt of any 
Set of Men, diey would fland evidently 
Convi<aedof Licentioufhefs and Fadlion* 

♦ Sec Sea. xix. 

I3 SECT. 
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SECT. XVIII. 

r 

^ third Mark of Licentioufnefs and FaSiion^ 



#</TnHE Patrons of Faftion would be 
" JL felf^cmtradiBoryzxAincmJiJient^ not 
^' only on djff^^^^*^ ^^^ ^^ parallel Oc- 
^* cafions/* 

Thus, if the Exercife of a Privilege fhould 
be quietly allowed to one Officer of State^ 
9ftd by thtjan^e Perfom fhould be clamoured 
againji in his Succejfor : The Perfons thus 
acguf'e/fing gnd (lamoiuring by Turns, would 
ftaijd convjfted pf a felf^contradiSory and 
infonjijient Conduit ; And without deciding 
on the Propriety or Impropriety of the 
Privilege in Queftion, would parry upon 
then} a pleaj- ]Vtark qf Licentipufnefs and 
Taction . 

Again, if a certain Mode pf political 
Influence on Dependents was generally ex- 
prcifed among all the Ranks pf a free 
gguntrjr ; ---r If tJie fame Perfons already 

cJjarai^eriied 
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x:harad:erifed, fhould now condemn This 
as a dejpotic Meafure in the Servants of 
^he Crown, which They themfelves for- 
merly exercifed .when in Power y and ftill 
fontinue to exercife towards their private 
Dependents: — Thefe Gent^emea wpul4 be- 
Jtray a very notable Inconliftence in thei;- 
Condu6t : And therefore, without any De- . 
cilion on the ReSlitude of fuch a generaj 
Pra^ice, would ftand convid:ed of an 
undeniable Mark of Licentioufnefs an4 
pad:ion. 

SECT. XIX. 

A fourth Mark of Licentioufnefs andFaStiom 

'* 'T^ H E Patrons of Fadion would en- 
** X deavour to delude and inflame an 
** ignorant and licentious Populace againft 
*^ their legal Governors." 

A blind and unprincipled Populace hav? 

^ver been the moft effeftual Engines of 

jBedi^ion : And above all, Thofe of the 

I ^ Capital^ 
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Capita/, being near to the grand Scene 
cf pdiitical Contention, muft ever be a 
ready and dangerous Engine in the Hands 
of Licentioufhefs and Faftion. 

But in a Nation like this, to naake die 
^Populace of the Capital a more fuccefsfiil 
Inflrument of Sedition, a Degree of Art 
would be neceflary. For it ap^ars above, 
that the People of this Kingdom, and the 
Populace of its Cities, are of a Chara^er 
eflentially oppofite to each other : That the 
one is colleftively knowing and upright i 
the otber^ coUeftively ignorant and immo-^ 
ral."^ — The firft Step, therefore, thatF^- 
tion would take, as the fureft Method for 
SuCcefs, would be to confound the one with 
the other), and dignify ** the Clamour of 
^* the Populace,'' by ftiling it •^ the Voice 
'' of the People," 

The Fury of fuch a Populace, thus 
awakened by Vanity, Vice, and Igno-*' 
r^nce, would arifc in a Va;rie;y of Shapes, 

* S^c atoye, Seft, xiii, 

If 
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If an Order of the Senate (houJd be 
given for the Burning of a Faper kgalfy \ 

declared fecUtious i fuch a PdptdMe would ^ 

he ijicited to reicue it irom the Fire : And 
they wlto had dius incited them would 
boaft, that it was rtfctfed hy the Hands of 
*' tbe?%0VLEr 

Every^ talkiBg Demagogue, wbo'ihiould 
oppofe the Meafurts of Government, would 
be artfully and indifcriminately obtruded 
on fudi an ignorant Populace^ as a Patriot 
or a Ikroe. And they who had thus ob^ ^ 

traded hith w<mld boaft, that he was the 
Favourite of ^^fbeFtoPt^,^^ • ; 

Eveiy diflinguHhed- Friend to the- Mea- " • 

fures of Government would be artfully ob^ 
traded on fuch a Populace, as the Enemy ^ 
of his Country : And 'they who had thus 
obtraded him would boaft, that he was the 
Defe/fation of *^ tie People/' 

Every A6t of the Lcgiflature, which 

contradifted the Paffions or partial Intc*r 

refts of fuch a Populace or their Leaders^ 

would be branded by them, as arbitrary 

# and 
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and oppreffive : And they would boaft, 
that it was branded by the Voice pf ** th 
/'People." 

If daily ox periociical Papers of Intel*, 
ligence were circulated from the Cipital 
through the Nation, and Thefe were open 
to the Admiffion of every Thing which 
. private Pique, Paffion, or Intereft, might 
fuggefti they would of Courfe become 
the gen/eral Repofitories of pbpular Slan- 
der : And as Mfilice is always naorc eager 
to accufe^ than injured Innocence to defend^ 
thefe Slanders would often feem to pre*- 
ponderate in the public Ear : And hence, 
would be boafted by Thofe who raifed 
them, as the prevailing Voice of ** tba 
'' People," 

Thus, batched by Licentioufnefs^ pACr. 
TioN would attain to its enormoun Growth : 
The unprincipled among the Great would 
form the Head^ the unprincipled among the 
Populace would form the Body^ of thi^ 
rfipacious Monjier, 

SJgCT, 
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SECT. XX- 

A fifth Mark of Licentioufnefs and FaSHon. 

^^rTT^HE Abettors of Fa6lion would 
** A throw injurious and undiftinguifh- 
" ing Imputations on every Body of Men 
" who differed from them in Opinion." 

Having thus gained an ignorant and 
licentious Populace, as the Trumpets of 
Sedition; the Patrons of Faction would 
^ leave no Means untry'd to load their 
Adverfaries with the moft envenomed 
Calumny. 

Thus if any miftaken Principle had 
formerly been maintained, but was now 
generally fprfaken and derided; a Fac- 
tion could not be detefted by any clearer 
Mark, than by its Attempt to conjure 
up the Ghoft of this departed Principle, 
in order to alarm and terrify not only the 
'^Qpulage^ but the People, 

If 
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If on This Pretence, any Men fliould 
attempt to revive Animofities which Time 
had Hury'd; — fhduld attempt to divide 
and diflra£t the Subjc<as of an uniteJ King-- 
dom, whofe common Welfare depended on 
their Union ; — flipuld revile all Men with?: 
out Diftindion, who were born in a cef^^ 
tain DiftriB ; and ijidifcritninately endea* 
vour to exclude them from a Partiacipfttioa 
of thofe public Trufts, Honours, and Emo- 
luments, to which, with the reft of theif 
FtBow^Subjefts, they might ftand irititled 
by their Capacity or ^arr/i/^;— Who would 
not difcover, in this unequal Condu£f, a clear 
and diftiniJlive Mark of Licentioufncfs and 
Faftion ? 

Agam : If ever there had been a Time* 
when All who prefumed to d^nt in any 
Degree from thofe in Power, were in- 
difcriminatcly and unjuftly branded with 
the Name of Jacobite or "Jory 1 — and if 
Thefe very Men who had beftowed fuch 
Appellations ifhould m^vo deal them ai 
freely round, on All who apnt lo Thofe 

in 
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In Power: — This were furely a cltzt In^ 
dication> that the Spirit of FaAion were 
abroad. 

But if, in the Courfe of political Revolu** 
tions, fomc of thefe Men's former Adherents 
fhould now be iht\x Adverfartes *, and fome 
former Admerjaries (hould mw be their 
Adherents I another cbaraBerjftk Circum- 
ftance would arife: For, Thofe whom 
they had once reviled^ they would now 
applaud f las. being the Friends of Liberty \, 
and Thofe whom they had formerly ^- 
plauded^ Acy would liow revikp^^ hav- 
ing become Jacobites or 7l7rw.-**Such a 
CondudJv and fuch Names thus arbitrarily 
impofedy however ipecioufly coloured over 
by the Tretence and Cty of Liberty^ might 
ieem to ftand, with all impartial JudgeSj^ 
as a dear Mark of Licentioufnefi and 
FaEiion. 

The Views of fuch Men would be ftill 
more apparent,, (hould they infinuate, that 
the l^rince received Thofe very Men as his 
Minifters and Favourites, whofe Principles 

tended 
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tended to the Subverfion of his throne and 
Famify. This Infinuation, indeed^ would 
not fo much merit Detejiatiorif as Contempt 
and Ridicule. 



SECT. XXI. 

AJixth Mark of Licentioufnefs and PaSiion^ 

** ' I ^ H £ Abettors and Jnftrument? of 
JL Fadtion would promifcuoufly ca- 
" Imnniate the private Characters of the 
** principal Individuals of the* oppofing 
"Party." 

It was the juft Obfervation of an an- 
cient Writer, that " the Wicked is an 
" Abomination to the Righteous, and the 
" Righteous an Abomination to the Wick- 
*^ ed."— Yet theMeafures which thefetwo 
Parties take, in their Treatment of each 
other, are eflentially different . — Tht good 
Man never malicioufly ^ais the Reputa^ 
tion 6f his Neighbour : The wicked Man, 

on 
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on the contrary, delights in this mqfi 
fraSiicable, but mojl atrocious of all Mif" 
chiefs. — Invenomed Hints, ambiguous Im- 
putations, private Crimes darkly alledged, 
but void of all Foundation : — Thefe arc 
the deadly Weapons of the abandoned but 
cunning Defamer. 

Here then is a fecure arid ample Field 
for every profligate Minifter of Faftion : 
Here •* he toffeth about Arrows, Fire- 
** brands, and Death ; and cries, am I 
*' not in Sport ?'* 

If a Prince, whofe Words and Actions 
might juftly be given, as an Example of 
Integrity to all his Subjects, fliould be 
ambiguoufly accufed of fuch Things as his 
Honour w^ould abhor : — 

If fuch a Prince fhould be indireftly 
charged with Ignorance, for not diftin- 
guifhingin a Point df Law, which even 
fome of the ableft Lawyers in his King- 
dom had not attended to : — 

If neither the Virtues nor the Condef- 
cenfion of a Queen could proteift her 

from 
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from the lofiilts of Thofe whom (he hftd 
never injured : ~- 

If any other Branch of a royal Family 
flwiild be bafely tftwhiced, by the groffeft 
and moft audacious Cakitnnies, fludiouily 
contrived to inflame an i^;norant and un-'^ 
bridled Populace : — ^ . 

If the Servants of the Crown, and Mem- 
bers of the Legiflature, who had legally 
exerted themfelves in Defefice of their in- 
jured Sovereign, fhould in their private 
Charafter be impudently vilify'd, mifre-* 
preiented, andabufed; and even their un- 
offending Families traduced with ftudy'd 
and unexampled Virulence : — 

If neither Age nor Virtue fhould be a 
Security againft the Arrows of public Ca- 
lumny : — lif a Man of the moft diftin- 
guiihed Worth in private Life, a known 
and zealous Friend of puUic Liberty, one 
of the Ornaments of his Age and Coun- 
try, fhould be overwhelmed by a Load of 
the mofl unprovoked and malicious Slan- 
der ; merely bccaufe he had dared to af- 

fert 



i^rt his own R%ht of private Judgtaient, 
in Oppofition to the Opinion of another : — 
JBf thefe 'Outrages fhould be publicly 
tommitted by fome i and 'wmked at, or 
€mmUnanced^ or patronized by otb&s ;— - 
furely, all honeft Men ought to join, in 
declaring their Abhorrence of fuch atro- 
cious A£ts of Licentioufnefs and Fadtion, 
perpetrated in Defiance of AH Laws, both 
human and dhme. 



SECT. xxir. 

Sofm ObjeSlions obviated. 

SHOULD it be objeded to the Writer, 
' that while he blames the Pradtice in 
others. He indifcriminately charadterizcth 
whole Bodies of Men who diflent from 
public Meafures ; he would reply, that the 
Accufation is groundlefs : For he hath exr 
prefsly diftinguifhed Thofe who dijfent 
on Principles of Liberty, from fuch as 
K di/Jhit 
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dipnt on Motives of Licentioufnefs ani 
FaStion. 

Should it be objcfted, that he hath 
attacked even, private Chara^ers, in the 
Way of indircS Defcription : This Accu- 
fationwould.be equally ill-founded. For all 
perfonal Peculiarities are avoided, fave only 
the fingle Fadls alluded to> as the Proofs of 
his Allegations : Thefe were effentially ne- 
ceflary for the Support of the Argument; 
and relate not to private Life, but to public 
^nd political Condud:. 

Should it be obje<aed, that he hath 
indiredly cenfured Thofe, whofe Conduft 
he had formerly applauded: He replies, 
that he never was attached to Men but 
Mea/ures. 

Should it be objefted, that fome of* thefe 
charaderiftic Marks may feem to involve 
Men of good Morals in private Life ^ He 
would reply, that the AiFedions of good 
Men in private Life may not always extend 
to the Ptiblic. 

Should 
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Should it be, objeded, that fomc of 
thefe charadteriftic Marks may fcem to 
involve Men, who have been eminently 
ferviceable to their Country in public Sta- 
tions, He would reply, that he ever hath 
been, and ever will be proud to do Juftice 
to Merit, when exercifed in any public 
Station. 

Should it be objected, that he queftions 
the Condudt of Thofe only who are now 
out of Power : He would reply, that he 
formerly queftioned their Condud: with the 
fame Freedom, when in the Fulnefs of 
their Power : And that his Reafons in both 
Inftances were the fame ; becaufe in both 
Inftances he judged their general Condud: 
to be ejfentially ill-founded, narrow, felfifh, 
reprehenfible. 
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SECT. XXIII. 

Of the moji effectual Means of checking the 
Growth of. Hicentioufnefs and FaSiion. 

THUS the Writer hath endeavoured 
to lay open the Foundations and 
Charaders of Licentioufneft and Fa(iiion :. 
He now proceeds to confider the moil 
cfFedual Means pf checking Aem in their 
Progrefsj of restoring internal Unawmity ^ 
and fecuring public Freedom. 

In every national Malady of this Nature^ 
there are two Kinds of Renaedies effentiaily 
diftind: : the one is palliative, and tern'* 
pbrary ; the other is radical, and kfting. 

The palliative Remedies ought to be firfl 
applied ; becaufe it will appear, that they 
are the only Means by which we can come 
at Thofe which are radical. 

Trs evident, then, that the firft Ad- 
vance towards a Cure of this national 

EvU 
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Evil muft arifc from the fteady Condudl 
of the Primre, For Fa<ftion, unoppofed, 
land led on by the higher Ranks, will 
never ceafe in its Demands, till it termi- 
nates in the Pofleflion of an unbounded 
ariftocratic Poww : This is a Power, which 
nothing but the Courage and Steadinefs of 
idle Prince can poflibly contend with: Be- 
icaufe the final Objed of fuch a Fadion 
'Will always be, " Thofe high and lucra- 
/•• tive Offices of State, which are in His 
^f fde Dijpafai:' 

If a Sovereign once gives Way to the 
Storms in which fuch a FaAion will in- 
volve him, his Peace and Freedom, toge- 
ther with Thofe of hii People, are inevita- 
bly deftroyed- On the contrary, if amidft 
all the Tumults of Sedition, he difcovers 
Uin unalterable Firmnefs and Fortitude, 
founded in upright Intentions and real 
Virtue ; rfie Rage of hopelefs Faftion will 
by Degrees fubfide 5 and a Profpedk of 
better Times will open upon Him and 
his People, This general Truth might 

be 
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be commented on : But, at prefent, the 
Writer can with Satisfaftion leave it to 
the impartial Public ^ to find a more injiruc^ 
the and living Comment. 

SECT. XXIV. 

Of a fecond Remedy. 

TH E next Remedy, which can effec- 
tually aid the Firmnefs of the Prince, 
mufl be ^e Steadinefs of the Minifler, in 
difcouraging, as far as in him lies, the In- 
roads of Venality and Corruption. 

This is a large Topic, and fitter for a 
Bool^ than a ^edjpn : However, what is 
mofl eflential to the jorefent Subjeft may be 
briefly touched on. 

A plaufible ObJQdipn, then, is here to 
be obviated ; For a late Writer hath very 
f almly and fyftepaatically attempted to prove 
the univerfal and unconditional Neceffity of 
political Corruption, in allfree Governments.^ 

♦ See a free Enquiry into die Nature and Origin 
pf Evjl^ J^et. V, . 

What 
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What follows is the Foundation of his 
Argument. " All human Government is 
^* the Offspring of Violence and Corrupt 
«* tion ; and muft inherit the Imperfedlion 
'' of both its Parents." * '' All Govern^ 
*^ mefjts muft be admindftered by the fame 
*^ Violence and Corruption, to v^hich they 
^^ ajre indebted for their Origin.-f-" " Cor- 
** ruption {therefore) muft always increafij 
^^ in due Proportion to the Decreafe of ar-^ 
'* bitrary Power ; fince where there is left 
** Power to command Obedience, there 
** muft be more Bribery to pu^chafe it; 
^* or there can be no Government carjry'4 
'* oiiatalLJ" 

5uch i? the Sum of this Gentleman's 
Argument : To which, th? following Ob-p 
fervations are offered, as a Reply. 

Thefe have been two different Pidures 
^ven of Man, by different Writers, dia- 
metrically oppolite to each other. By 
ipme, the human Species hath been ro- 

* Origin of Evil, p. 128. f lb. p. 129. 
J lb. p. 135. 

prefente4 
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prcfcntcd as a natural Society of An|;^ls| 
by others, as a Crew of Devils. BoUi 
thefe Reprefentatioiis have ajifefi from ft 
partial View of MankimJ : One Party r^^ 
garding his Jbcia/ Qualities only ; the othey 
overlooking Thefe, and fixing on the Ap7 
petites which arc commonly e^led th^ 

Were Mankind of the firft of thef^ 
Characters, they would need no Law; 
Were they of the latter, no Law could 
unite or bind them. The Truth is, they 
are a Mixture of Both. As they have 
fhe feveral Modes of Self-Love, for the 
Prefervation pf the Individual; fo, by 
proper Culture ^xhty gain Habits of Bene-* 
volence, Religion, focial Prudence, the 
Love of honcil Reputation, and fometimes 
even a Regard for the general Welfare 
pf (he Society to which they belong, 
As. thefe focial Paflions and Regards are 
ftrong or weak, frequent or unconmion ; 
t:he Charafter of a Nation is good or bad, 
lippeft Of corrupt, upright or profligate. 

^ A 
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^ Variety of Proofs hath been given of 
thefe different Degrees of moral Charaifter, 
HI the preceding Parts of this Effay *, 

But that we may not feem to build on 9. 
principle which this Author admits nQt> 
we hear him virtually declaring all This 
himfelf in another Part of his Book, 
^* Here He (Man) has an Opportunity 
'* given him of improving or debafing his 
^* Nature, in fuch a Manner as to render 
^* himfelf^/ for a Rank of higher F^rfeBion 
" and Happippfs ; or to degrade himfelf ^9 
^* a State of greater ImperfeSiion and Mife? 
" ry +-" Again> he fpeaks of a Reformation 
d Manners f as a Thing pra£iicable: And 
recommends it, as the only Remedy fof 
political Evil J, 

gut while h« treats of the abfplut^ Necef^ 

Jity of political Corruption, all^e beHet^ 

Part of Man is hid^, his JmperfeUions an4 

Vices alone are^/ in Fiew. During the Pro-. 

grefsof this Argument, if it deferves that 

* See above, Seft. vii, &c. 
•' t 0%»^Pf £v«, p;93t ;j; lb. 149. 

Name, 
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Name, we hear of nothing but ^* fuch 
*' imperfe^ft and vicious Creatures as Metif 
•* tyrannizing over others as imperfect and 
«^ vicious as themfelves * :" We have no- 
** thing prefented to us, but " Pride, Ava- 
•' rice, and Cruelty on one Side ^ Envy, 
*^ Ignorance, and Obftinacy on the other ; 
" Injuftice and Self-Intereft on both f /' 
In a Word, Mankind are reprefented as 
an abandoned and incurable Racc^ utterly 
^oid of all good Qualities; and fuch as 
•* muft be always bribed or beat into Obe- 
'* diencej." 

Here, then, this Maxim of the abfolutc 
and unconditional Neceflity of Political 
Corruption appears in all its Nakednefs 
and Deformity : For it is founded on 
** the fuppofed incurable Wickednefs of 
** Man :" An Error too glaring to nee4 a 
Confutation ; and which there is ftill the 
lefs Occafion to confute, becaufe this Au*^ 
thor himfelf admits the contrary. 

♦ Origin of Eyil, p. 126, t Il>« % lb* P» I3^r 

It 
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" It follows then, that his leading Propolis 
lion is as falfe in itfelf^ as it is pernicious 
to Society, that "Corruption muft always 
. ** increafei in due Proportion to the De- 
'* creafe of arbitrary Power :" Becaufe Vir- 
tue and Religion, upright Manners and 
Principles, properly inflilled, may much 
better fupply Corruption's Place *♦ 

On this Foundation, therefore, it ap- 
pears, that every upright Minifter ought, 
as far as poflible, to check £hc Pro- 
grefs of Corruption : And tho' at Times 
he may be embaraflcd, and under a po- 

♦Were it neceffary to purfue this Gentleman througli 
all the Windings of his political Labyrinth, and trace 
him to the End of this Courfe, where he fuddcnly ftartt. 
.up in the Form of a fevere Moralift ; there could not^ 
perhaps, be exhibited a more ftriking Inftance of Self- 
ContradidUon, in the whole Compafs of literaryDebate. 
At prefent I fliall only remark, that this Eflay was 
publifhcd in the Year 1757, at a Time when the 
Syftem of political Corruption much needed fome kind 
pf Apology, becaufe its fatal ^Effcfts began to glare 
too ftrongly upon the Nation to be longer doubted. 
JFJence, though we fliould not inquire *' who the Au- 
thor is," we may give ^JhrewdGuefs, V whsit political 
ff Sfhpol he was bred in.'% 

litkflf 
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Utkal Neeejity of .}rieldJiig ^ 'tis clearly 

both his Duty and his Intereft to oppofe 

this dangerous and encroaching Spirit, in 

* the leading Outlines of his public Condu<ft* 

It is his Duty 5 both becaufe Corrup- 
tion can only fiourifh on the Ruins of 
i Virtue and Religion, good Morals and 
Principles, without which public Liberty 
is eflentially deftroy'd ; and becaufe Cor- 
ruptioo tends inevitably and invariably 
to weaken the public Adminiftration of 
Government, by filling every high Depart*- 
4nent with the Venal, the Ignorant, the 
Selfifh, the DiOioneft *. 

It is both his Duty and Intereft i be- 
caufe Licentioufnefs, and its Attendants, 
VenaUty and FaSiion, are of an infatiahk 
Appetite. The more the Venal are fed, 
they grow more importunate : If you 
gorge one of Thefe to the full, and thus 
lay him to fleep; ten will rife in his 
Place, every one more clamorous thau 
the firft. 

♦ Sec Eftimatc, Part ii. 

The 
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TheMinifter, thereford, both in Caa^ 
iideration of his own Peace^ and die public 
Welfare, ought as far as poffible, to ob- 
viate this Evil in its Beginnings i fortify 
Himfelfy as well as the State^ with the 
Honefiy the Fimty and the Capable 5 refift^ 
tto the ulmoft, the exorbitant Demands 
of Fenaiity : Thus FaStian will either bark 
itfelf afieep 5 or die dejpairing. 



SECT. XXV* 

Of fome concomitant Remedies. 

LE T us now confider> what naight he 
in the Power of the Legijlature and 
the Magifirate immediately to eifedt. 

I. 'Tis generally acknowledged, that 
Power naturally follows Property. There-^ . 
fore exorbitant Property irf Individuals, 
muft always be unfavourable to civil Li- 
berty ; muft always tend to produce Licen- 
tioufnefs and Fadtion 5 becaufe it throws 

exorbitant 
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exorbitant Power into the Hands of In- 
dividuals : And the greater the Inequality 
between the Poor 2Lnd Rich, the more 
the one will ever be under x)^t Influence of 
iti^otker. 

It fhould feem> then, to be the /^r/Z^i^Z^r 
Intcreft even of the moft Wealthy ^ if they, 
be the real Friends of Liberty, — 'tis cer-. 
tainly the gen,eral Intereft of a free Com-^ 
munity ; that fome legal Limitation of Pro- 
perty fhould take Place. I fpeak not of 
the Probability,: buf the Expediency of 
fiich a Meafure. 

2. It follows, that fome Regulation in 
Relpedl to Borough would be of great 
Importance. For in Boroughs, contrary 
to all found Policy, '' PoWer is lodged' 
** without annexed Property.'* The na- 
tural Cpnfequence is, that « this ill-placed. 
'* Power will be feized by Thofe who are 
*' poflefled of exorbitant Property.*' Thus 
Power fettles on its natural Foundation : 
But a Foundation, in this Inftance moft 
dangerous to Freedom; as it leads to the 

Eftablifhment 
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Eftablifhment of an Ariftocracy • In This ^ 
Inftance, too,' I fpeak not of the Probabi- 
lity, but the Expediency of the Meafure.* 

3. The Limitation of extended Conqueft 
and Empire might feem an Objedt worthy 
the attention of the higheft Powers. — * 
Rome perifhed by its Avidity of un- 
bounded Empire. Colonies, when peopled 
beyond a certain Degree, become a Bur- 
then to the Mother Country : They exhauft 
her Numbers; they diftradt her Attention! 
they divide her compared Strength. Such 
Extent of Colonies, as may be neceflary to 
maintain the Empire of the Seas, will al- 
ways be a juft Obje<ft of Britijh Regard. 
More than this, found Policy perhaps could 
hardly didfeate. 

4. This Limitation is of more Impor-? 
tance, as it would naturally fet Bounds to 
another Excefs ; I mean. That of Trade 
and Wealth. This, the Writer knows, is 
of all other Topics, the moft unpopular : 
Notwithftanding which, he prefumes to 

-perfift in what appears to Him a demon- 

ftrativc 



ibative Truth, that ^* exorbitiant Trade aind 
^* Wealth are moft dangerous tg private 
'* Virtue, and therefcwre to public Frec- 
f*dom." The Topic is too large, to be 
here kififted on. He therefore refers to 
what he hath already written on his Sub*^ 
jeft;* which hath been much clamoured 
^gainii:, indeed ; but never confuted.*jr 

♦ SeeEftimate, Partiii. paflEhn, 
t For the Conviftion of Thofe who chufe rather to 
atteffd to prefent ^zn future Confequcnces, the foUow- 
ingj^Circumftance may deferve notice. Much KatB 
Ibcen feid «' on the C^^fe of the prefent exorbitaift 
^^ PriceofProvifions, and general Diftrefs of the Poor;.'! 
Every Caufe hath been affigned except the true one, 
which feemstobe '' the finking Value of Money, arifing 
** neccffarily fromthcexorbitantlncreafeof Trade and 
" Wealth." If this be fo, it follows, that the Evil \\ 
incurable, excepting only Uy a general augmentation 
. of the Wages of the Poor. — ^Now This, which is the 
neceflary Effeft of the Exorbitancy of Commerce, na- 
turally tends (by the increafed Price of Manufoftures) 
to the Deftruaion of Commerce. If the Exorbitancy 
pf Trade fhould ftill run higher, this Evil will be aggra- 
vated in Proportion. The Confequences which mull 
follow, are fuch as the Writer chufeth not to enlarge 
on ; becaufe he knows, the Spirit of the Times would 
not bear it. 

C. The 
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5; TTic immediate Care of upright 
Manners and' Principles might fcem an 
Objc<a worthy the ftriacft Attention both 
of the Legiflature and Magifbrate, 

To this End, if the growing Spirit of 
Novelty and Adoption could by any Means 
be checked, it would be a Work attended 
with the moft falutary Confequences, The 
Writer would not willingly be thought 
diimerically to adopt all the Rigours of the 
Spartan State: But could wifh to fee a Law 
enaded, parallel to That of LACED-fiMON, 
by which their raw and unexperienced 
Youdi were prohibited from bringing Home 
die new Follies and Vices of foreign Coun- 
tries, picked up in a premature and too early 
TraveL* 

He would by no Means difcourage the 
Freedom of the Prefs : Yet, fure, its Lken^ 
tki^fs mig^t feem an Obje<3: of the Ma- 
giftrate's Regard, The Search of Truth 
ii good: But to fearch for This in the 

* See Eftimatc, Vol. h- Part i. Sea. 10. 

L Hoards 
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Hoards of Irreligion^ is like fearching for 
Hopem Pandora's Box; where the fole 
Reward of Induftry can only be PeJUlence^ 
Dejpair and Death. National Virtue never 
was maintained^ but by national Reli- 
gion : He, therefore, who fhakes the ef- 
fential Principles of Religion, undermines 
the Virtue of his Fellow-Subjedls ; and 
therefore deferves to feel the Rigour of the 
Law, as a determined Rnemy of his Country. 
— *.This may feem a pradticable Remedy v 
But how to deftroy thofc irreligious Wri-' 
tings, which already lie expofcd on Stalls 
and Counters, or deposited in private Li- 
braries, like fo many Heaps of Poifon, for 
the Gratification of Vice, and the Deflruc- 
tion of Virtue : — Or how to pluck from 
the Minds of Men thofe poifoned Arrows, 
which thefe Authors have already planted 
thefe ! — That were a "Tajk indeed! — The 
Shaft is already flown ; and cannot be re- 
called : And this Nation, thro' fuccceding 

Times will have Caufe to fay, ^^ Haret 

Lateri letbaJis Arundo*' 

Immoral 
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s Immoral Writings ihovXA feem no lefs the 
Objeft of the Magiftrate's Attention. Tho' 
Thefe may not fliake the Principles, yet 
they inevitabl]^ corrupt the Manners of a 
Nation. f 

Perfonal Defamation, or Calumny tfirown 
on private Chafaiftersl, is another Evil, which 
feem& rifing at prefent with unheard-of 
Aggravations. Two flagrant Itiftances of 
This Enormity the Writer vrill pafs unno- 
ticed, , left 1^ diould feem to, infult over tiiie 
Exiled Of the DeM^ - ^ , ■ 

. ♦ In thefe two Kinds of modern' Profligacy, immoral 
JVritings, zni. perfonal Calumny^ there are two Authors 
now faid to be livihg in thefe Kingdoms with Impu- 
nity, who, in a better- policed State; would ere this 
have felt the full Weight of that public Punilhment 
and Infamy, which is due to the Enemies of I-.Iankind. 
One of thefe writ a Volume of execrable Memoirs, for 
'the Corruption of Youth and Innoc^ce : The other, 
^-Rrveriey or Dream^'^^^ch Hunger and Malevdenc^ pro- 
'bably confpired to fuggeft, replete with the moft im- 
pudent Ealfehoods,' and injurious Calumnies on Indivi-' 
duals, for th^ Entertainment of bafe and envious Minds, 
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SECT. XXVL 

Of tie ^Uefand ejjintial Remedy. 

ALL thefe may be regarded as tempo-, 
rary and concoipitant Supports of 
Freedom : but the chief and eflential Re-? 
medy to Licentiouihefs gnd Faction, the 
fundamental Means of the lajfHng and fq?- 
cure Eftablifhmcnt of civil Liberty, cai^ 
only *^ lie in a general an4 prefcribcd Im- 
^* provement of the Laws of Education." 

We have feen above, that upright Man-r 
ners an4 J^pnciples are the only Bafis of 
true Liberty ; that the infant Mind, if left 
to its pwn untutored Diiftates, inevitably 
wanders into fuch Follies and Vices, as 
tend to the Ppftru6tion of itfelf and others. 
We have feen, that the early and continued 
Culture of the Heart can alone produce 
fuch upright Manners and Principles, as 
Ve neceffary to check and fubdue the 
ffjiifli Paffions of th? Spul % and that Li- 
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^rty can pflly ^rlik froiji a general Suborn 
dinatipo of TJ^cfe, tt? the public Welflire. 
We hfivc fecix thefe Truths qonfifm^ by 
fl» -Appeal to the State 'of thf ec; f^med Re^ 
pHtJ(iGfc whiah hy Ti|m« org/^ ^dfeJU, pi^ 
the very PrHKjipks hi^e d^ivqred. Wft 
have feen thf Dcfe^s^ ^ wflji a« £xpe}len- 
0#g, of o^r own public Cpfiftifuftpfi, both 
^/w/ gn4 r^i^m^ • Tha* its F©JW is ejfc/elr 

Uijt.a«4 »wiy^94i 1>vt th^it ^c Rr*<^p4 

Applicatm of jbis unfiyal?4 ^^c^leaQp i^ 
^tcudfid flrith Defers wcupibji?; Th^Ut 
hath aU along b»n imeriiiibiy counterworked 
by MfiWSI^ ^ Principles dffcor4ant with 
Its G^niu^^ gmd 4i£:orda;)t ^ith each other : 
Thtt for Wwij of ^ pr?fprihe4 Co4e of 
EdttcatiQJif to which fU thp Members of 
the Commimity ihQul4 legfiyiy fubmit, th^ 
T^anners 4ad Pf )i|ciple6 oq yi^hich alone 
^M fitate c|^ nDft> ve Ineffedually inftilled^ 
are yague^ finia\iattfi|;i ^4 felf-coptrar 
di(9ory. 

JMpthing^ then, is njore evident, than 

ili^% ^nje flefpi^ in this great Point, is 

L 3 necc0ary, 
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ncccflarjr, for the Security of public Free- 
dom* Tin this be cfFcfted, in Spite of 
all temporary Remedies, Licentioufnefs 
and Faftion, tho' checked for a Time, will 
ever be gathering new Strength, and return- 
ing to the Charge with redoubled Fury. 

This Reform, to fome, may appear 
eafy to efFe<a : By others it will be derided, 
as wholly impracticable. Perhaps the Truth 
may lie between thefe two Opinions : To 
throw the Manners and Principles of a 
Nation into any new Channel, is certainly 
a Work of no fmall Diffictdty.--^On the 
other Hand, we feem to have many Mate- 
rials lying round us, ready to be converted 
into the Means of this great Work. A pure 
and rational Religion; a generous Syftem 
of Policy, foimded on that Religion; 
Manners, tho* apparently degenerating, 
yet by no Means generally profligate ; much 
true Religion, Integrity, and Honour a- 
piQng the middle Ranks ; many Itiftances 
of domejiic Worth among the higher i and 
in 5pite of the Temptations that fuiv 

round 
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round the Greats true Piety^ and the 
*nioral Virtues adorning the moji exalted 
Station. 

Therefore, without dreaming of the 
perfed: Republic of Plato -, — -and fairly 
acknowledging the incurable Defedt of 
ouc political State, in not having a cor- 
reipondent and adequate Code of Educa- 
tion inwrought into its firft Effence^ 

'^we may yet hope, that in a fecondary 
and inferior Degree, fomething of this 
Kind may be ftill inlaid: It cannot have 
iffiat peifcd Efficacy, as if it had been 
originally of the Piece: Yet, if well con- 
duifted, it may ftrengthen the weak Parts % 
and alleviate Defeats, diough not com- 
pleatly remove them. 

Among mbat Ranis, in the Writer's 
Opinion, thefe Defeiis in Education chiefly 
He, may be fufficiently coUefted from fome 

^of the preceding Sedions. But as to the 
moft effeBual Methods of relieving thefe De^ 

feSls, he pretends not at prefent to attempt 
ft) gjreat a SubJeA, 

This, 
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; This, howcter, he in wdl pcriwadcd j 

of; that till Something of the. Kind 1^ 
attempted and performed ; all the labdw^ 
Htrai^^s that can be giveafrom the B^cb, 
the Pu^it^ or the Prtfs, will be erf Utde 
Avail : They may tend ^cc^ifknMy to ^-^ 
n)iate fomc of the Evils oS Zjicenthufitifs ^ 
hut never can radioaily cw^ them^ ; 
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Tie Couckj/im. . » 

THE SE Remedies, however Jt^ m 
their Nature, can only be effeStmd 
through a proper AppHcalian: And this 
can only lie ** in a sjealous and unfeigned 
'* Union of Ae Honefi amoi^ all Ranks 
^ and Parties^ for the AccofnpHJbment ci, 
f* theje Ends, ^;ainft the Patrons and 
i* Inftnunents of Licentioufhefs and Fac- 
^ tion.'' 
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This UuMt at && View,. iectXMi lif 
£iek a Natnce. ss ^crndd hai;«Uy oedd to 
^ inforced :^ Yet it is frequeady reiardoil 

Amcng ihcXrre^f this rational Uaioa 

is d&cn coilntciraafid by the Tics of iaHb 

jBEcmonf i a. cb^eppuB Priaciple, Miiidb 

U15 jia.1^ a^rtaify no|ed^ as bei^ producer 

\we <tf Party4Uge tnd Fadioa ♦ TJm 

I^inciple, eercn in . honeft Miods* wiU 

-ibmetimes pneviiS wc€ ikc Dida^es of Re** 

ligion -and prtrnle Viituet 0« ikw folfe 

f^oundatioiUi politiodi C0iine<3:iQQS Are dfteft 

[ ^ Dftainteined^ ixi DdBaace pf a juft 'Sesft 

<»f pttbiic Utility t While ^e tmhappjr 

t Man ^o 4Etds xm dtb miftakeA Motiye, ii 

r> Inwardly rent by two cooCsaiy and cxnw 

tending Powers* Severe Morailifts mtyv 

perfiaps ^ifeanl &ck a GSiarvSier fh)m 

die lift of the Htme^: But it ilipui4 

feem, that he is cadier an C>t>|e<£l <^ 

Cleni^icy than Indigoati<&p* Remov^e 

tn}^ the unhappy Poejndkre from his 3i:Mft f 

* ,Spc aboyp, p. 9a. 

And 
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And fuch a Charader - would prcfs for- 
ward among die firft, towards the Coai 
x£ public Virtue. . . ' 

Again: This rational and falutary Union 
may be retarded by Connections of Friend- 
Jhifi, Gratitude, or Blood. This Caufc 
tends to confirm and extend- the Influence 
of the former. Fathers, powerjfttl Friends, 
and Patrons, connedt themfelvcs vnth Pa^^- 
ties, and cleave to them on a mifbken 
Principle : Sons, obliged Friends, and De-^ 
pendents, are naturaUy inliftcd in their 
Party; and are rivetted in iti not only 
^7 f^lfi Honour, but Education^ Gratitude 
J^eSfion. How peculiarly unfortunate is 
thisXircumftance; that die generous Paf- 
Jions ihould ever become the Adverfaries 
of public Virtue. 

The fame falfe Attadinicnt to friends, 
l^afrdns, and Relations, naturally prevails, 
in a certain Proportion, among . the mid-^ 
die Ranks of the Kingdom, Their In- 
terefts, Paflions, and Prejudices, are not 
fo immediately concerned as Thofe of the 
higher Ranks : and therefore 'tis natural 

to 
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to fuppofbt that their mutual Attadunaits 
of miftakcD Honour or private Affeftion, 
will upon the Whole be more moderate 
and lefs culpable. Yet ftill, while thefc 
falfe Attachments are prevalent aniong 
the Greats the People muft in fome De- 
gree catch the Infection, from the various 
Relations which they bear to their Supe-- 
riors. Hence untradtable Prejudices arifc, 
and are maintained : While Meqfures are 
\^s regarded, than the Party which adopts 
them. 

But befides This, another Circumftance 
arifeth, which inevitably tends to Jifiinite, 
and diJiraSl the Honeji among the People j 
even when their perfonal Attachments are 
conquered by their Integrity, Their Dif- 
perfion in the Country hath already been 
remarked, as a Circumftance worthy of At- 
tention. Here it meets us again, as a Caufe 
of their frequent 2)^W(7;?. We have it.t;fi 
how naturally (under the prefent State of 
Things) every faiSious Clamour that ri- 
feth in the Capital, is tranfmitted with 
Pg^avatcd Circumftances, through the 

whole 



tvfaole Kingdom.^ And the Ffopie of thu 
Villages being caTy of BeUeff becauiib not 
fafyeOmg ^ abaodosie^ PvofUgaqr t4 
thcfi) ^(nm'-dtfameru are Apt to receii^ 
cvejTjr infiniiated perfon^l Slander, as ^ 
7r2tfi&. Thefe C^unmi^ ^iqg ieldonf 
Goiitradi<3£d by tbe jiijufcd Party^ tak« 
JRaot in tbe Mmda of th^ lefs knowings 
Hence doubts arife; Surmises and Dif-r 
likes afe fpresd; Fa^^ duQUg^ void of 
di Foufidatipn^ are aUedge^ ^d perifb4 
in; the more credulous Part are mifl^f 
Thi& an boneft People 9rt diyidedi $nd 
not only a Pr^inci ot a ViUfLge, bu| 
even an Wmft ^t«n fct at Variance with^ 
in itfelf. 

Theie Cootentions fimetinm ftri£b to % 
Degree 'irfiich is ridiculous : Ai»d have for^r 
ma\if hem ^ ^Mcribed without Mxfeptimf 
bytheToc^sof Faaio». Notwithftanding 
TbiSt i5very Friend of liberty ought t<) 
grieve^ if a free^ an Aw^, and a fe^fibk 
J^f.Ofh% feould ever defift (wepc it poffi* 

♦ See abovc^ Jeft. xix. p, ijo* 

ble) 
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Ue) to Ikhate en Affiurs of Government; 
Tho' ihey may be occalionally alarmed 
and milled on flifht Occafions, yet their 
maiure and colledive Judgment on im- 
portant Subjeas, vtrill Jelim be errsnettu. 
Oii this Foundation, MoNTBSQUiEu's Re- 
mark is folid: " Tell me not, thtft fooh 
** a Peoplt will fometimes re/^ ilh" 'Tis 
fuffi^ent, " that tbey reafin.*" 

The Gruilt and ill Confequences then 
uife from, the malevolent. Clamours of 
the Capital, tranfinitted thence to the. 
Provinces. Thefe Clamours, though not 
ci Power to feducc an hone^ Peopi.« 
into afhiil Sedition, are yet often fufH- 
cient to akrm and dhide them.f* 

Much Cauticm, dierefore, ought to be 
ufed by the Inhabitants of the Country, 
1k>w the^r gi«e Credit lo ihc poikiaU Ru- 
mours of the 'T^wn^ which are feldom 
fpread without Defign; and tfe in ge- 
neral Spread moft iaduArioufly by ^. 
M^evoleot. They who a6k on good Prin- 

• L'Efprit des Loiic. 

\ See sbove, %9St. xiii. p. 114. 

' , cipleSf 
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ciplcs, are apt to truft to the native 
Force of Truth: The Patrons of Falfe- 
hood are confcious of a Defc&iere; 
and therefore endeavour to fupply it by 
a mifapply'd Daigence and Cunning. 

One Mark of Licentioufnefs and Fac- 
tion is peculiarly applicable to thefe Cla- 
mours from the Metropolis : If they are 
fraught with perfonal Calumny^ and at-^ 
tack private Charadters, they affuredly 
come from the Enemies of Virtue and 
Freedom. 

All Thefe, therefore, a fenfibk and bo- 
neft People will learn to fufpeB and de* 
ride. This Foundation once laid, they 
will not be far from a general Union 
^gainft the hidden Defigns of Licentiouf^ 
nejs and FaBion. 

In Conclufion, therefore, let the Honeji 
among every Rank and Party recollecft 5 that 
their firft and higheft Obligations are to 
God, their King, and Country, That every 
fiibordinate Connexion ought to yield to 
"fhefe: That true Honour can never be 
at Variance with the Laws of Religion and 

Virtue : 
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Virtue : That if any De/ertionhe Jhameful 
it is the Defertipn from 7rutb and the 
, Welfare of their Country : If any At- 
tachment be honourable^ it is an impartial 
Attachment to xht public JFeal^ unbiafled by 
private Affe<aions and Regards. If any 
Acknowledgment be the certain Mark of a 
great and ingenuous Mind, it is the Ac- 
knowledgment of its own Errors^ or thofe 
oi^L Patron f Friend^ ox Ancejlor. 

Thefe Remarks the Writer fubmits to 
the Impartiality and Candor of his Coun- 
trymen \ defiring that they may be regard- 
ed as his Mite, throvrn in tovirards the Ac- 
complifliment of the Sovereign's Wifh, on 
his Acceffion to the Throne; that of 
** founding the Liberty and Happinefs of 
** this Kingdom on the folid Bafis of i?^- 
** ligion^ and Virtue^ and uniting all Ho- 
** NEST Men in the fteady Profecution of 
*^ diis great Purpofe, 



r£r£ END. 
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